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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


__stinlgeelotaec ee most popular animal might well be the squirrel. In one 
form or another he is seen in every corner of the Commonwealth, from 
mountain-top to river valley, from farm woodlot to forest wilderness, from 
city park to summer cottage. Even the grade school child probably could 
make a good score in identifying the various kinds of squirrels shown on 
this month’s cover. But just in case there may be a few questions, here are 
the answers. 

The red squirrel in the upper left is like that proverbial little girl—when 
it is good, it is very good but when it is bad, it is horrid. This sassy member 
of the squirrel family joins the rest in being a good tree planter but also is 
fond of raiding song bird nests, probably destroying more birds in a summer 
than the worst house cat. It also wreaks havoc at times when it gets into 
summer cottages or town houses. 

The flying squirrel (top right) on the other hand has few, if any, bad 
habits. It is the most interesting of the squirrels—the only animal, in fact, 
that is capable of making long flights. Folds of skin between the legs enable 
it to glide over 100 feet. This is America’s most nocturnal animal and most 
people have never seen it in the wild simply because it stays hidden all day. 

Everyone recognizes the gray squirrel (top center), however. This well-liked 
member of the family is common everywhere. Famed for its habit of burying 
acorns and nuts, the gray squirrel is one of Pennsylvania’s most popular 
game animals. Early settlers found it an elusive target and “bushytail’’ no 
doubt contributed unwittingly to their world renowned skill as marskmen. 

Not as well known are the western fox squirrel (middle left), Bang’s fox 
squirrel (middle right) and Northeastern fox squirrel (bottom right). These 
squirrels are found in the southcentral and western counties of the state but 
they are comparatively rare. Largest member of the family, they feed largely 
on acorns and prefer more open woods or forest edges. 

Smallest member of the squirrel family is the chipmunk (lower left). This 
interesting little rodent is a hermit by nature and leads a solitary life except 
during the breeding season in spring and fall. He is a great collector of plant 
and animal materials, hibernates most of the winter, and tames quite easily 
much to the delight of children, 
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Editorial . . . 


Wildlife Research Pays Off 


Some years ago a leading industrialist remarked that less than 5 per cent 
of his company’s research paid off. “But,” he hastened to add, “It’s that 
5 per cent that keeps us in business.” There’s scarcely an activity that can’t 
be streamlined, made more economical and effective, or even replaced with 
something better, through research. 

This can well apply to wildlife resources, says Dr. J. P. Linduska, Director 
of Wildlife Management, Remington Arms Company, Inc. He explains that 
“Wildlife research is a newcomer .. . still grappling for a hand- 
hold on the high wall of ignorance and prejudice that sur- 
rounds resource management. But progress is evident and al- 
ready it’s paying off to the advantage of sportsmen. 

“Take the matter of hunting regulations, for instance. Until 
recent years all manner of consideration went into the setting 
of season lengths and bag limits. But little, if any, of this guid- 
ing information was based on the biology of the critters in- 
volved . . . what was necessary for the ‘hunted’ and best for the 
sportsmen. 


“Research on big game, deer in particular, has been espe- 
cially productive of information leading to a businesslike job of 
management,” said Linduska. “Today, many states are cropping 
twice the number of deer they did ten year ago, and everyone's 
benefiting—including the deer populations. 


“Deer are browsers . . . they feed on the tender woody growth 
of low shrubs and young trees. In mature forests such plants 
are absent or in short supply .. . In our primitive woodlands 
of 100 to 200 years ago deer were by no odds plentiful in these 
dark forest tracts. The era of logging appeared . . . and when 
the bare ground revegetated it was deer range. The animals 
didn’t just increase. They exploded. The deer reproduced faster 
than did their food plants. They ate more browse each year 
than was being produced, and then they starved each winter... 
Foresters yelled because young timber stands were being ruined 
by ravenous herds. The sick woodlands silted and warmed 
trout streams, and fishermen screamed. 


“As might be expected, herd reduction and ultimate improve- 
ment of the range, reflects itself in improvement in the welfare (7. 
of the animals. In favorable areas deer will average 20 to 30 1.0% jC) 
pounds more in weight than animals on short provisions on 
abused range. Bucks . . . in areas of adequate feed will have Ma 
four to six antler points at 18 months of age. Starve them on .,..& 
poor range and you’ve got spike bucks at best . . . With dense ‘s\ 
populations on beat-up range, does often fail to bear young. Yet 
on good food areas, with heavy cropping of the herd, twins and 
even triplets are common. 

“All in all, it appears that we have everything to gain, noth- 
ing to lose, by cropping deer as closely as is required to main- 
tain healthy range and healthy herds.” 
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Meet the Heron Tribe 


By Ned Smith 


1. One of our herons is known by 
the local name of “Quock,” in 
allusion to his cry. What is this 
bird’s proper name? 

2. Cranes are frequently seen along 

our streams. True or false? 

What heron sometimes seen in 

our state was nearly exterminated 

because of feminine fashions? 

Bitterns catch fish by pursuing 

them under water? True or false? 

Where do herons build their 

nests? 

What bird is called the “thunder- 

pumper”? 

What is the smallest heron? 

What is our largest heron? 


$ a $e 


- 


HEN someone reports seeing a 

“crane” in Pennsylvania it’s a 
safe bet he has seen one of the heron 
tribe, either a true heron or a bit- 
tern. Cranes are not found in our 
state, and how our native marsh 
birds came to be known by that name 
is as much a mystery as the reason 
behind a South Carolinian calling a 
largemouth bass a “trout”. 

Generally speaking, all herons 
share certain characteristics. The legs 
are long and slender, designed for 
wading. The neck is rather long, 
frequently assuming a graceful curve. 


The bill is long, stout, and straight. 
In flight the neck is doubled back 
and the head carried between the 
shoulders. 


True herons of various species can 
be found on all sorts of shallow 
waters ranging from tiny ponds to 
the largest lakes and rivers. They 
habitually resort to trees for perch- 
ing, roosting, and nesting. Gregari- 
ous in nature, they nest in colonies 
that sometimes contain hundreds of 
nests. Filthy beyond belief and 
throbbing with the din of clamoring 
young and complaining parents the 
rookeries of some species are the 
slums of the bird world. Add poorly 
constructed nests and high infant 
mortality from a variety of causes 
and you have a condition seldom 
found in nature. The wonder is that 
this sort of environment could pos- 
sibly produce such elegant birds. 

Bitterns are the secretive members 
of the heron tribe, living in the 
densest marshes where they are rarely 
seen by man. Except for mating they 
seldom seek the company of others 
of their kind. They nest on the 
ground, seldom taking to the trees 
for any purpose. 

A heron or bittern believes that 
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all things come to him who waits, 
and his patience is inexhaustible. 
Little fishes and wise old frogs scurry 
for cover when he alights in their 
front yard, but he knows they'll re- 
turn when they feel the coast is 
clear. It might take five minutes or 
it might take twenty before they for- 
get about him and move back into 
the shallows, but the bird won't 
move a feather until they do. Then, 
like an arrow leaping from the bow, 
the pointed bill knifes into the water 
and comes up clasping a squirming 
minnow. Human anglers are forever 
preaching patience, but these birds 
really practice it. 

September is an excellent time to 
look for herons and bitterns. By that 
time a few species that nest in the 
South have drifted up into Pennsyl- 
vania to join our local birds. Here 
are the seven species you might find: 

Great Blue Heron—Whether stand- 
ing over his reflection in some glassy 
lake, stalking sedately through the 
shallows, or winging majestically 


overhead the great blue is the per- 


sonification of dignity. He’s our 
largest heron, standing about three 
feet in height. 

The great blue derives his name 
from the bluish gray color of his 


wings and back. His neck is brown- 
ish gray, streaked in front with black, 
white, and buffy. The head is white. 
A black streak beginning behind the 
eye terminates in a graceful crest of 
black feathers. The bend of the wing 
is chestnut brown and the shoulders 
are black. The underside of the body 
is black streaked with white. 

The great blue often stalks his 
prey, moving so slowly through the 
water that scarcely a ripple precedes 
him. Most of his fishing, though, is 
done by standing motionless in a 
promising spot. These birds some- 
times adopt the un-heronlike prac- 
tice of haunting meadows in search 
of grasshoppers, meadow mice, and 
the like. 

Green Heron—This little heron 
frequently looks more blue than 
green. Even when close at hand the 
glossy green wing coverts show a 
wash of blue, and the entire back 
is pale bluish-gray. A shaggy green- 
black crest adorns his head. The sides 
of the head and neck are chestnut 
brown, the front of the neck white 
streaked with black. The wing co- 
verts are edged with buffy. 

The green heron favors intimate 
woodland ponds and streams. In 
such places it is often flushed un- 








expectedly, taking to the air with an 
explosive skeow! 

The “shite-poke” is quite a tree 
dweller, resting in the branches for 
hours at a time and resorting to an 
elevated perch when disturbed at his 
feeding. His appearance is little short 
of ludicrous as he walks along a 
limb, striding with true heron dig- 
nity on ridiculously big feet. In- 
variably, his stubby tail jerks un- 
controllably, marring an otherwise 
flawless display of avian grandeur. 

American Egret—Two white her- 
ons appear regularly in the state in 


late summer following their nesting 
season in the South. One, the Amer- 
ican egret, is a large snowy white 
bird with a bright yellow bill and 
black legs and feet. The other is the 
immature little blue heron, which 


will be described later. Another 
similar bird that appears only rarely 
in Pennsylvania is the snowy egret, 
a pure white bird that is noticeably 
smaller than the American. It’s bill 
and legs are black, its feet yellow. 

At the turn of the century Amer- 
ican egrets had been reduced to 
virtual extinction by the relentless 





demands of the millinery trade for 
their plumes. The nesting season was 
particularly favored by the plume 


hunters, as the adults were then 
loathe to abandon their young and 
would repeatedly return to the scene 
of the slaughter until they too were 
shot. Fortunately, the enactment of 
protecting laws and the enforcement 
work of the Audubon Society were 
effected in time to save the few re- 
maining birds. As a result they once 
again became plentiful throughout 
most of their former range, and we 
in Pennsylvania can look forward to 


enjoying their beauty each summer 
on our own waters. 

Little Blue Heron—The small 
white heron frequently seen in Penn- 
sylvania is the little blue heron in 
its immature plumage. Aside from 
its size it can be distinguished from 
the American egret by the dusky 
markings on the tips of its primaries 
and by its greenish yellow or olive 
legs and feet and dull olive bill. 
This bird apparently does not nest 
here. For some reason adults seldom 
venture into our state, but the 
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younger white birds are frequently 
seen. 

In perfect plumage the adults are 
dark slate-blue except for their heads 
and necks, which are purplish-chest- 
nut. Feet and legs are black, bill 
bluish black. 


Black-crowned Night Heron—This 
immaculate fellow is stockier in 
build than most herons. His crown 
and back are glossy black, his wings 
and tail gray. The rest of the plum- 
age is pure white. His stout bill is 
black and his eyes are ruby red. Sev- 
eral slender white plumes spring 
from the sides of his head. 

The night heron is most active 
during the hours of dusk and dark- 
ness, but is oftentimes seen feeding 
during the day. It usually hunts on 
the move, striding about the shal- 
lows and frequently making a short 
dash to capture a fish or frog. 

Its call is quite distinctive—a loud 
Quock usually uttered in flight. 

These birds nest in immense flocks 
and their rookeries are the dirtiest 
and noisiest imaginable. The young 
are quite addicted to climbing, and 
frequently leave the nest to clamber 
among the branches, using wings 
and bills as well as feet. 

American Bittern—This shy deni- 
zen of the marshes is probably better 
known by sound than by sight. The 
male expresses his emotions in an 
extraordinary “song”, variously de- 
scribed as sounding like someone 
driving a stake or pumping water. 
His numerous nicknames allude to 
this unmusical effort—“bog-pumper”, 
“stakedriver”, “thunder-pumper”, 
and “plum-puddin’” to mention a 
few. If the contortions that accom- 
pany the song are any indication, it 
is a most difficult aria to render. 

The bird itself is more compactly 
built than most herons. Its upper- 
parts are brown, beautifully mottled 
and streaked with black. The throat 
and upper breast are whitish, the 
rest of the underparts are buffy 
streaked with brown. The throat is 
bordered by a black stripe. 





At the approach of danger bit- 
terns have the unique habit of point- 
ing their bills skyward and remain. 
ing absolutely motionless. The streak- 
ing of their underparts matches their 
cat-tail environment so _ perfectly 
that only the sharpest eyes will dis- 
cover them. Even small nestlings in- 
stinctively employ this ruse. 

Least Bittern—This_ bird, the 
smallest of the heron tribe, meas- 
ures but thirteen inches from the 
tip of its long bill to the end of its 
stubby tail. It is known in Penn- 
sylvania by few but the most avid 
bird watchers, partly because of its 
retiring nature and partly because it 
does not occur in any great abund- 
ance. 

It can easily be distinguished from 
the American bittern by its size— 
less than half that of its larger 
cousin. Its crown, back and tail are 
glossy black, the back of the neck 
reddish brown. The fore part of the 
wing is buffy, shading to reddish 
brown. The underparts are buffy 
lightly streaked with darker. A band 
of black marks the breast along the 
front edge of the wings. 

Like its larger relative, the least 
bittern hides by looking like just 
another cat-tail clump. The trick is 
a good one—made doubly effective 
by the small dimensions of the trick- 
ster. 





ANSWERS TO THE 
QUESTIONS 


1. Black-crowned night heron. 

2. False. Herons are usually the 
birds incorrectly — called 
“cranes”. 

3. The American egret. 

4. False. They either stalk 

them in the shallows or 

stand motionless until a fish 

comes within striking dis- 

tance. 

Usually in bushes or trees. 

The American bittern. 

The least bittern. 

The great blue heron. 
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Training For Statewide Hunter Safety 


By Jim Varner 


= WAS my good fortune during 
the week of June 14th to visit the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission’s 
training school a few miles west of 
the friendly little village of Brockway 
on Routes 219 and 28 in Snyder 
township, Jefferson County. 

Perched out there astride the east- 
ern continental divide nearly two 
thousand feet above sea level is an 
extensive plateau whose streams carry 
water west into the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi basin as well as east to the 
Atlantic. This unique school, known 
as the Ross Leffler School of Con- 
servation, is located on State Game 
Lands 54 which covers over 21,000 
acres of Elk and Jefferson Counties. 
These lands are bordered on the 
north by the Allegheny National For- 
est with the picturesque Clarion 
River forming the boundary between 
them. All of this area is rich in In- 
dian lore and pioneer history. 

This well appointed school, nestled 
in the heart of over five thousand 
acres of second growth forest, mostly 
hardwood, really intrigued me. I only 
wish more sportsmen would visit this 
game land to see and understand just 
} how much the present staff of the 
Game Commission is looking toward 


the future and planning for safer and 
better recreation. 

My objective on this trip was to 
observe the progress of two classes of 
Game Commission officers. For the 
first time in history, these men were 
“going to school” to take special 
training as firearms safety and rifle 
marksmanship instructors. You may 
think it strange that these game pro- 
tectors had to attend such a school. 
They all know how to shoot and 
many are excellent marksmen. All of 
them were fully aware of the need for 
safety with all types of firearms. 

Actually, staff members attached to 
the Commission’s Field Division 
Headquarters and the District Game 
Protectors were here to qualify as in- 
structors in the atl Rifle Asso- 
ciation’s Hunter Safety and Rifle 
Marksmanship courses. Each 3-day 
class consisted of three Conservation 
Information Assistants and 21 Dis- 
trict Game Protectors. 

The Game Commission has stressed 
a safe hunting program for many 
years in their persistent effort to hold 
accidents to a minimum. With sports- 
men’s clubs, school administrators, 
youth groups and many other organi- 
zations seeking information and help, 
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however, the Commission decided to 
go a step ahead and train a number 
of field officers as a nucleus for a 
more intensified training program. 
With the continued and rapidly ex- 
panding source of help from the Na- 
tional Rifle Association’s staff of certi- 
fied volunteer instructors within our 
State, there is no reason why a greatly 
improved and expanded training pro- 
gram in hunter safety and firearms 
should not be possible throughout the 
entire Commonwealth. 

These two classes at the Commis- 
sion’s school were given the course at 
no charge under the able guidance of 
special instructors. Stanley A. Mate, 
Director of Training for the National 
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Rifle Association, was in charge. He 
was assisted by Frank Trezise, of 
Columbus, Ohio, a field representa- 
tive of the Sporting Arms and Am. 
munition Manufacturer’s Institute. 
Stan presented each subject thor- 
oughly while Frank not only assisted 
but actually demonstrated the proper 
use of all types of modern firearms, 
their different actions and the potency 
of all types of ammunition from the 
little .22 rimfire to the 30-06 class as fF 
well as shot charges and rifled slugs 
in shotguns. 

This type of training on interior ff 
and exterior ballistics, incidentally, 
has always been my pet subject in the 
various firearms classes I’ve held, par- f 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS of hunter safety instruction were conducted through- ff 
out the NRA course. Here two Rennsylvania game protectors show the safe way to cross ff 
any fence or obstable as the class and instructors observe. 
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ticularly with the YMCA Rifle and 
Pistol Club in Scranton. I was very 
much interested in the way these two 
instructors presented the information. 
They didn’t miss a trick. Sportsmen 
as a group understand so little about 
the different firearms and various 
types of ammunition that it is almost 
pathetic, First-hand demonstrations 
and visual aids serve a purpose no 
other medium can accomplish. Stan 
and Frank had the latest NRA color 
wall charts to display. They also used 
to perfection a new type prismatic 
projector, known as the Master Vu- 
Graph, which enabled them to do a 
superb job of visually presenting the 
most difficult subjects. The concise 
and efficient presentation by these 
two instructors was best indicated by 
the enthusiasm and interest of their 
students. I never witnessed more in- 
terest in any subject than was shown 
by these officers of our Game Com- 
mission. 


The daily program ran something 
like this, with no time lost: 

6:15 a.m.—First Call 

7:00 a.m.—Breakfast 

8:00-11:30 a.m.—Classes 

12:15 p.m.—Lunch 

1:15-4:45 p.m.—Classes 

5:30 p.m.—Dinner 

11:00 p.m.—Lights Out 


Evening classes were scheduled as 
required. KP’s reported to the kitchen 
thirty minutes before scheduled meal 
times. Every student had to do his 
share of KP duty and all seemed 
eager and ready to do their part. An 
eficient chef served excellent food 
which is certainly an important part 
in every man’s life. 

Records prove that most hunting 
accidents are the direct result of two 
main causes—a lack of knowledge or 
a failure to apply common sense in 
the use of firearms. It is generally 
agreed that the most logical and 
effective method of reducing accidents 
is education. The National Rifle As- 
sociation for the past years has been 
Operating a Hunter Safety Course. 


Jeane W. Varner 


With this article on hunter safety, 
Jim Varner becomes gun columnist 
for GaME News. His work will ap- 
pear regularly and will deal with all 
phases of sporting firearms and am- 
munition—their safe handling, care 
and use. 

Jim is Well qualified to discuss any 
aspect of modern sporting arms. Born 
on a farm in southern Iowa, he 
started hunting at the age of nine. 
Despite long hours of farm work, he 
found time to reload rifle cartridges 
and shot shells. Mr. Varner joined 
the old 54th Iowa Infantry at the age 
of 18 and immediately started his 
career in shooting. He made the Iowa 
state rifle team the first year and 
qualified as a member of the Olympic 
rifle team to Stockholm, Sweden in 
1912. 

For the past 40 years Jim has re- 
sided in Scranton. During World 
War II he trained over 200 young 
men in the use of rifles, pistols and 
other guns at the Scranton YMCA. 
He has been a member of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association since 1912, is 
an avid gun collector and especially 
prizes a colection of Winchester arms 
dating from the Henry and 1866 
models. He has traveled widely and 
has filmed over 90,000 feet of movies 
covering his adventures in hunting 
and fishing. 
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Photo by the author 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY Game Protector Steve Kish receives his certificate as an NRA | 
Hunter Safety Instructor from Stan Mate, NRA Director of Training, while Don Miller, 
felt, Supervisor of the Ross Leffler School of Conservation, and Frank Tresize, right, field 
representative of the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau add their congratulations. 


This educational approach to the 
problem has been tried and tested 
thoroughly and it has been found to 
be highly successful. Complete litera- 
ture, subject outlines, visual aids, and 
all the other training techniques are 
available to interested adult leaders. 
Hunting safety was the subject 
stressed the week of June 14th at the 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation. 
Becoming an expert with the rifle, 
pistol or shotgun has some relation- 
ships to hunter safety, You can gain 
a lot of good practical “know-how” 
for hunting and handling different 
firearms from such a course but to 
develop into a real marksman, the 
novice shooter will have to join an 
established NRA Club and take part 
in its organized activities. This mem- 
bership includes a subscription to the 
“American Rifleman”, official month- 
ly magazine of the National Rifle As- 
sociation and a “must” to anyone 
who takes his shooting seriously. By 
shooting shoulder to shoulder with a 
group of experiénced marksmen and 
being instructed by men who know 





how, a shooter soon develops an in- 
terest in firearms ballistics, proper 
equipment, and the more technical 
aspects of this great sport. But this 
advanced development takes time. 
One can be at it all his life, like the 
author, and still find he has a lot to 
learn. 

Perhaps the best summary of this 
unique course was given by M. J. 
Golden, the Commission’s Executive 
Director, when he said: “There are 
numerous firearms instructors in 
Pennsylvania, other than Game Pro- 
tectors, who are qualified to teach 
shooting and hunting safety. They 
and many sportsmen’s organizations f 
have been doing a fine job of teach- | 
ing the subject to young people. The 
Commission’s desire is to further pro- 
mote safety with guns in hunting, on 
the range and everywhere. Our men 
will qualify as NRA instructors, how- 
ever, in order that they may teach 
those who will teach the course. It 
will not be possible for Game Pro- 
tectors and Field Division staff mem- 
bers to take time from their regular 





duties to act as instructors of classes. 
By qualifying school teachers, adult 
leaders of various youth groups, and 
others as NRA instructors, many 
more youngsters than our men could 
ever reach will receive this valuable 
training. Commission officers will be 
available for such instructor training 
principally during the warm months, 
spring to fall.” 





CLOSE ATTENTION to all phases of the 
instruction characterized the “students.” 
Game Protectors and Conservation Informa- 
tion Assistants were in training from 8 to 
11:30 each. morning and from 1:15 to 4:45 
o'clock each afternoon, with several evening 
classses scheduled as well. 





HUNTER SAFETY COURSE OUTLINE is studied by the Commission’s Executive Direc- 
tor, J. J. Golden, as Stan Mate, right, Director of Training for the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and Frank Tresize, Field Representative of the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturer’s Institute explain course procedure. 
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or keep them off as he chooses, be. 
cause the land is his. And this is so 
even though the Constitution of the 
United States requires that the privi- 
leges and immunities which a State 


extends to its own people must also | 


be accorded to the citizens of other 
Hunting isn’t one of those | 


States. 
privileges or immunities, thanks to 
Lord Coke’s theory of long along that 
all game belonged to the King. Un. 
der this concept, the people substi- 


tuted for the King after they won | 


their independence, and it is on this 
basis that modern game laws are writ- 
ten, not only in Pennsylvania but in 
every other State. 


Usually, Pennsylvanians don’t ap- fj 


preciate how much their hunting li- 


cense means to them until they get | 


into trouble and have it revoked. 


Who can get a resident hunting | 


license? Section 301 of the Game Law 


Drop That Gun, Mister! 


By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General 


SECOND OF A SERIES 


F YOU don’t have a license, you 

can’t hunt in Pennsylvania. 

That may not seem very important, 
when the average Pennsylvanian is 
free to go into the nearest sporting 
goods store or court house and get a 
license for less than the cost of a 
State Store fifth. 

But not everyone is that lucky. 

The courts have held that hunting 
licenses represent a very special privi- 
lege. For one thing, the people of the 
State legally own the game within its 
borders. A State could theoretically, 
therefore, discriminate against “‘out- 
siders” as much as it wants. If legis- 
lators wanted to go that far, they 
could even prohibit non-residents 

from hunting at all. The State is in 
the same position as a landowner 
who may permit hunters on his land 





says he must have been “a bona fide 
resident of this Commonwealth for a 
ep of sixty days next preceding 


is application, and was born in the | 


United States of America, or was 
fully naturalized under the laws of 
the United States, or who is a citizen 
of the United States of America and 
regularly enrolled in the United 
States Army, the United States Navy, 
or the United States Marine Cor 
and officially stationed within the 
Commonwealth thirty or more days 
next preceding his application . . .” 
How does he prove that to the 
skeptical issuing agent, who may be 
subject to penalties or loss of his 
agency if he issues a resident license 
to a non-resident? He can do it, says 
Section 302, by “producing a bank 
book, _ letters, ge cards, police 
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| cards, a motor vehicle driver’s license, 
or some other positive means of iden- 
tification, and, in the case of natural- 
ized foreign-born applicants, the pro- 
duction of such applicant’s natural- 
ization papers .. .” 

Sometimes the line between resi- 
dent and non-resident is not too easy 
to draw. What about an out-of-State 
student attending College in Penn- 
sylvania and living here during the 
school year? The answer, said at least 
one Pennsylvania court, is no. How 
about a Pennsylvania citizen and 
home-owner who loses his job here 
and goes to another State to work, 
moving his family and renting out 
his house but keeping his club, fra- 
ternal, church and other associations? 
Yes, in the opinion of at least one 
other Court, if it is established that 
he left the State only temporarily for 
business reasons and had the “animus 
revertendi” or intention of returning. 

Free licenses are provided for resi- 
dent veterans with service-incurred 
disability involving loss of one or 
more limbs or the use thereof. 

Non-resident American citizens pay 
$20.00 for a license as compared with 


$3.15 for the resident tag, which ex- 
plains the natural desire of appli- 
cants to qualify in the lower-priced 
category, even to the extent of haz- 
arding a fat fine by stretching the 
truth in their applications. Nonresi- 
dent trapping licenses are even high- 
er, at $25. 

The provisions concerning licenses 
for aliens have proved confusing to 
many people. Section 303 provides 
that “every alien nonresident of this 
Commonwealth who is also a nonresi- 
dent of the United States” may ob- 
tain a nonresident license upon giv- 
ing “‘satisfactory evidence of his men- 
tal and physical fitness to carry and 
use firearms.” Note, however, that an 
alien who becomes a resident is pro- 
hibited under Section 1002 not only 
from hunting, but from owning fire- 
arms. Until the Act was amended last 
year he was also forbidden to own a 
dog. 

Three-day licenses for nonresidents 
to hunt in regulated shooting grounds 
are provided at a “bargain” rate of 
$3.15, the same as the annual rate for 
a resident license. 

All licensees are required by Sec- 


HUNTING LICENSES are issued by the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue through 
thousands of agents all over the Commonwealth. The Game Commission does not sell or 
otherwise issue any type of hunting license although all revenue derived from the sale 


of licenses is deposited in the Game Fund. 
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tion 306 to carry licenses on their 
person and to show them on demand 
not only to officers but also to the 
owner or lessee of the land hunted 
upon, or to his employe or repre- 
sentative. An officer may also demand 
further identification. 

Lost licenses may be replaced at a 
cost of one dollar under Section 312 
by going to the issuing agent and 
making a sworn statement relative to 
the loss. 

Except where game is killed by 
mistake and reported, any regular 
salaried officer of the Game Commis- 
sion is permitted under Section 314 
to seize the license of anyone caught 
in the act of violating a game law or 
regulation, or who has been con- 
victed or signed an acknowledgment 
of violation, or if found hunting with 
firearms while under the influence of 
liquor or narcotics. The, Executive 
Director of the Commission may re- 
turn the license if he is satisfied that 
the offense does not warrant.a recom- 
mendation to the Commission that it 
revoke the license. 

Revocation is a 


serious matter, 


which is done only by formal vote of 
the full Game Commission at a regu- 
lar meeting, after receiving and re. 
viewing the facts of each case, It is 
provided for in Section 315. 

The revocation authority is in two 
parts. In the first, it is authorized if 
the hunter has been convicted or has 
signed an acknowledgment of viola- 
tion. In the second, whether or not 
there have been any legal proceed- 
ings, a license can be revoked after a 
referee’s hearing for mutilating no. 
tices, damage to property, causing a 
forest fire, hunting under the influ- 
ence of liquor or drugs, assaulting a 
landowner or lessee or their employe, 
injuring a human being with gunfire 
or bow and arrow, injuring self 
through carelessness or negligence 
with weapons, refusing to render as- 
sistance in a hunting or trapping ac- 
cident, causing such an accident and 
fleeing or failing to render assistance, 
or violating any other safety provi- 
sion of the law. 

In the case of offenses under Part 
One—For a first offense, revocation 
may be up to three years; for a sec- F 


CHECKING HUNTING LICENSES AND BAGS indicates to the true sportsman that his 
sport is being protected. Hunting licenses can be revoked for causing property damage, 
forest fires, hunting under the influence of drugs or liquor, injuring a human being with 
gunfire or bow and arrow, or for many other causes. 











ond, the minimum is two and the 
maximum three years. A third offense 
penalty may be “for such period as 
the Commission shall determine.” 

For offenses in Part Two, the first 
offense penalty is up to five years; 
second offense up to ten years.’ Revo- 
cations may be by Court action as 
well as by the Commission. Where 
personal injury is involved, hospital 
and medical bills must be satisfac- 
torily adjusted before the license is 
restored. Any person whose license 
has been revoked may petition com- 
mon pleas court for review within 
thirty days of being notified of the 
revocation. 

Section 316 enumerates a number 
of unlawful acts, including: hunting 
or trapping without a license (except 
that those under 18 may trap); receiv- 
ing a hunting license if under 12 
years old; receiving a license if under 
16 unless with written parental or 
guardian consent; hunting without 
parent or guardian or some over-21 
member of the family if between 12 
and 14; or without an adult over 21 
if between 14 and 16, except when 
hunting on own premises; procuring 
a license under an assumed name, by 
false address or any false statement; 
lending or transferring a license or 
tag to another; issuing or aiding in 
obtaining a license for a person not 
entitled to a license;, procuring an- 
other license after the first has been 
seized or hunting or trapping mean- 
while; or hunting or trapping during 
a revocation period. 

Resident farmers and their families 
and employees are given the right to 
hunt without license on their own 
or adjacent land (with permission) if 
they are actually farming and living 
on the premises. This is covered in 
Section 317. 

Possession of a gun, trap or other 
device for taking game is prima facie 
evidence of hunting under Section 
318 and the license must be dis- 
played. Unless dead game is found on 
his person, the individual may rebut 


RESIDENT FARMERS and their families 
may hunt without license on their own and 
adjacent land (with permission) if they are 
actually farming and living on the premises. 
Young sons are therefore permitted to hunt 
under the same conditions but it is never- 
theless only good common sense that they 
be accompanied by some adult member of 
the family. 


this presumption by affidavit. One 


defendant who claimed he was target 
shooting was acquitted (Common- 
wealth v. Davenport, 77 D. & C, 416- 
1952) but one who merely argued 


that the Commonwealth hadn’t 
proved there was game where he was 
arrested was not (Commonwealth v. 
Spade, 64 D. & C, 121, 1949). 

Penalties under the license provi- 
sions (Section 321) are $50 for non- 
resident hunting without license, one 
dollar for failing to sign the license 
certificate, $25 for other violations 
plus $20 extra for hunting or trap- 
ping during revocation, or securing 
another license during revocation pe- 
riod. A further 30 day prison sen- 
tence is provided if the offense is 
hunting and trapping during a pe- 
riod of revocation for inflicting bod- 
ily injury. 

Legal interpretations of the licens- 
ing sections of the Game Law have 
been neither numerous nor signifi- 
cant. One Attorney General’s Opin- 
ion, dated November 9, 1922, held 
that the right to revoke a license does 
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not carry with it the right to prevent 
hunting where no license is required, 
for example, in the case of a farmer 
hunting on his own property. In 
the same connection, however, it was 
held in Dietz v. Commonwealth, 31 
D. & C. 437, 1938, that farmers were 
not exempted from the special doe 
permits required by statute, since 
these permits were separate from reg- 
ular licenses, but the law has now 
been changed in this respect. Another 
ruling, on Page 364 of the 1917-18 
Opinions of the Attorney General, is 
of interest although outmoded by 
statute. It was to the effect that an 
alien could not escape the anti-dog 
law on the plea that the dog was 
really owned by his American-born 
son because he would still be in “pos- 
session” of the dog and that was also 
prohibited. 

The only higher court opinion in 
this field appears to be’ Common- 
wealth v. Cannon, 32 Pa. Super. 78 
(1906), in which the Pennsylvania 















Superior Court threw out a com. 
plaint that a non-resident had hunted 
without a license issued by the Coun. 
ty Treasurer. The Court pointed out 
that the Act permitted hunting any- 
where in the State on a license issued 
in any county, so that it was not 
necessary to obtain the license in the 
county where the hunting took place, 

Other isolated cases involving li- 
censes included: Game Commission 
v. Wargo, 7 D. & C. 2d 25, 1956, in 
which the Luzerne County Court 
held that revocation for sale of deer 
was limited to sales made in close 
season; Game Commission v. Craine, 
6 D. & C. 2d 129, 1957, in which the 
Court found factually that a hunter 
who had blown off his thumb with 
his own shotgun was not negligent 
enough to be deprived of his license. 
The requirement that a victim’s med- 
ical expenses be paid by the offender 
was upheld in Commonwealth v. Bix- 
ler, 5 D. & E. 2d 369, 1957. 



























GAME COMMISSION OFFERS NEW AWARD FOR YOUTH 
ACHIEVEMENT IN CONSERVATION 


Because accomplishment awards motivate youngsters to worthy endeavors, 7 
the Game Commission is offering a shoulder insignia to the boys of the state 
who participate in youth group activities along natural resource conservation 
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lines. The “patch”, which appropriately carries the ruffed grouse, State Bird | it 
of Pennsylvania set within a keystone border, will go to those who achieve [re 
certain goals. > pe 
The organizations participating at this time, with their methods of selecting J) !o 
youngsters eligible for the award, are: m™ ye 
Boy Scouts: who pass the merit badge requirements in soil, water and wild- f) th 
life management. my ga 
Future Farmers: who are winners in the competitive wildlife management [) m 
program sponsored jointly by the Game Commission and the Department [} vi 
of Public Instruction. » b 
4-H Clubs: who are winners in wildlife management project competitions. [) in 
Junior Conservation Club Members: who are selected as junior counselors fj | 
at the Pennsylvania Junior Conservation Camp each summer. 5 di 
} 





Serpents and Game 


By Archibald Rutledge 


Wer eee in discussing nature, 
it has always seemed to me that 
it is wise for a man to confine his 
remarks strictly to matters of his own 
personal observation. In taking a 
look, therefore, at the rather critical 
yet almost unexplored question of 
the relation of snakes to our wild 
game, I shall have nothing to say of 
mambas, cobras, constrictors, gaboon 
vipers, and some of those other bim- 
boes of the serpent tribe which dwell 
in places that I have never visited. 
I shall try merely to tell what I have 
discovered to be the situation in 
America. And the situation is not 
so simple as it might appear at first 
glance; I mean that the natural ques- 


tion, “Are snakes a menace to game?” 
cannot be answered right off the bat. 
The business requires a good deal of 
careful discriminating. 

The average man—perhaps even the 
average woodsman—imagines that the 
worst places for snakes are India, 
Africa and South America. They 
have some dandies in those countries, 
such as the krait, the cobra and 
Russell’s viper in India; the ringhals, 
the rhinoceros viper, the mamba; and 
python in Africa; the anaconda, the 
fer-de-lance, the palm viper and the 
bushmaster in South America. But 
you might wander a week in the 
wilds of any one of those countries 
without ever seeing a serpent. 
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Shocking and surprising as it may 
sound, there are no places on the 
globe where venomous snakes are 
more numerous than they are right 
now in the mountains of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and on the great coastal 
plain of the Carolinas and Georgia. 
In the Northern regions mentioned, 
the timber rattlesnake and_ the 
copperhead abound; at least in cer- 
tain places their number is appalling, 
especially in the vicinity of their 
favorite dens, which fortunately are 
usually situated in wild and almost 
inaccessible rock cairns that no man 
is very likely to visit in the summer. 
I have known as many as 119 rattle- 
snakes to be killed outside one such 
den in a single afternoon. 

In the Southern regions, to the two 
venomous snakes already named there 
must be added the great diamond- 
back rattler, the brutal and deadly 


cottonmouth moccasin, and the frail 
but lethal coral snake. Then in both 
regions there are the serpents of the 


non-venomous species, It seems wise 
to consider all of them in relation to 
game. 


We do not really have so many 
game animals and birds; and it oc- 
curs to me that we might reach some 
definite opinion on this subject by 
answering the question. What game 
birds and animals are menaced by 
what snakes? 

As far as my experience extends, 
the white-tailed deer is in no especial 
danger from any North American 
serpent. While I think it quite pos- 
sible for a diamond-back to kill a 
deer, I have never known the thing 
to happen. Except in the most 
northerly districts of its range, the 
white-tail inhabits rattlesnake coun- 
try. Doubtless a few does and fawns 
may be killed each year by this ser- 
pent. But I'll warrant that more 
rattlesnakes are killed by deer than 
deer by rattlers. An ancient feud of 
the wild exists between these two; 
and in encounters between them, 
which are frequent, the deer always 


emerges the victor. That, at least, has 
been my observation. 


If any deer are so killed, they must 
have come inadvertently on peril. In 
a fair fight, the business goes the 
deer’s way. It appears, therefore, safe 
to say that our serpents of North 
America, even the worst ones, are of 
no especial menace to the deer. 


Unfortunately, the same thing can- 
not be said of snakes and wild tur. 
keys. No rattlesnake can swallow a 
fawn; hence the baby deer is not con- 
sidered legitimate food. But a young 
wild turkey is a real answer to a 
rattler’s prayer. Not long ago a 
mountaineer sent for me to examine 
a timber rattler he had killed. It 
measured 5 feet 7 inches, an unusual 
size for this species. 

As the snake had evidently recently 
had a meal, I opened it to discover 
what it had caught. It had eaten a 
young wild turkey, about two weeks 
old. I do not believe that one of these 
serpents will strike an old turkey un- 
less the snake is actually stepped on, 


nor even a young one after it has Ff 


attained a size that would put it be- 
yond the snake’s power to swallow. 


These reptiles hunt for food; and |) 
they rarely strike unless to attain it, 7 
or for self-protection. However, from | 


the time they are born until they are 
about three weeks old, wild turkeys 
have in the rattler, the copperhead 
and the moccasin real enemies. 


It has been my experience that | 


these splendid birds dislike ranging 
in low, thick brush; they prefer the 
open forest floors under big timber. 
Are they not thereby avoiding their 
arch-enemies—foxes, wildcats and 
snakes? 


The reason why our more danger- 
ous serpents are not more frequently 
seen is because they spend by far the 
greater part of their time in their 
dens, even during the summer. Most 
of their hunting is done during the 
late afternoon and throughout the 
night. I doubt if a rattler would ever 
disturb a setting wild turkey hen; 
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Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 


FEMALE COPPERHEAD with newly born young still in sacs. This poisonous species is 
found in many parts of Pennsylvania but it is not a menace to either wildlife or humans, 


except in rare instances. 


but when the young are born, he will 
lie beside a trail for them, or steal 
upon them, especially during drowsy 


twilight hours. And whatever is said 
of the rattler is true of the copper- 
head—depending a little on the size 
of the snake, for that will determine 
what kind of food is adapted to its 
use. 

Whatever is true of the relation of 
serpents to wild turkeys is equally 
true of the relation of these reptiles 
to the ruffed grouse. There is no 
question at all but that young grouse 
fall victims to snakes, especially to 
the venomous ones. Likely, also, ser- 
pents destroy a great many eggs; but 
the chicken snake and the blacksnake 
are worse at this sort of thing than 
the pit vipers. However, on one occa- 
sion I discovered a huge diamond- 
back in the nest (in a hollow) of a 
pileated woodpecker, and the old 
marauder had both the mother bird 
and the eggs safely tucked inside him. 

A great many people imagine that 
a venomous snake strikes rather 
wildly; and perhaps when tormented 
and infuriated, it does deliver its 
stroke in rather frantic fashion. But 


I have kept many rattlers and copper- 
heads for long periods in captivity; 
and in watching them approach their 
prey I have always observed that in 
striking they would deliberately take 
aim. 

I have watched a rattler follow a 
rat ground his cage for a half hour, 
maneuvering to get his prey in 
exactly the right position for the de- 
livery of a stroke, which is usually 
given on the left side, immediately 
over the heart. I have seen a rat so 
struck collapse instantly, and be dead 
within three minutes. In striking a 
bird, the rattler never makes any at- 
tempt to hold on until the poison 
takes effect, as the cobra does. The 
victim would take wing and drop 
dead at some distance from his at- 
tacker were it not for the fact that 
the rattler always seems to aim for 
the bird’s head. The snake seems to 
know that feathers may interfere a 
good deal with the delivery of the 
venom. 

In days of swordcraft, when the 
chief joy in life was skewering one’s 
acquaintances, the first thing the 
amateur studied was the anatomy of 








Photo by Donald S. Heintzelman 


TIMBER RATTLESNAKE is the largest and most dangerous snake found in Pennsylvania. 
Note the eye, which is characteristic of poisonous snakes. Relationships between rattlers and 
game are not as bad as most people believe although they do undoubtedly feed on many 


young rabbits and squirrels. 


human beings. He must know the 
vital centers of life, so that he could 
dispatch Tom, Dick and Harry with 
artistic speed and finesse. It appears 
to me that venomous snakes know 
where to strike their victims, and in 
a sense it is merciful that they do 
know. 

To my knowledge, there is only 
one species of wild duck that suffers 
to any extent from the attacks of ser- 
pents. Fortunately, the vast majority 
of these wildfowl nest north of snake 
country; but the beautiful wood duck 
nests in the South, and haunts those 
very backwaters and lagoons where 
the cottonmouth moccasin abounds. 
I do not think the old ducks are ever 
molested; and the eggs, usually well 
above the water, are comparatively 
safe. But when the young are brought 
to the water from the nest, they are 
in great danger. I have seen a cotton- 
mouth strike one of these downy 
elves, and have opened other snakes 
of this species that have had two, 
and even three, young ducks in them. 

It has been my experience that the 
woodcock suffers somewhat from the 
depredations of snakes; the eggs are 





stolen, and occasionally the young 
will be destroyed. However, this fine 
bird is one of the very earliest nesters 
known, and usually the young can 
fly before most serpents are out of 
hibernation in the spring. I think 
that they, as well as quail, suffer most 
in those regions where reptiles do 
not hibernate, as in southern Florida, 

Of all wild game, unquestionably 


those that are in greatest danger 


from venomous snakes are rabbits 
and squirrels. On a good many occa- 
sions I have been attracted to rattle- 
snakes by the chattering of squirrels; 
and in diamondback country, espe- 
cially at night, the rather common 
squeal of a young rabbit has told me 
that a rattler has struck home. The 
squirrel, being arboreal, has a better 
chance; yet when he travels on the 
ground or along fallen logs, as he 


does practically every day, he is in. 


danger. 

Reverting now to the damage done 
to game by snakes, venomous and 
innocuous, we have to_ consider 
that, while some species of game un- 
doubtedly suffer, these reptiles also 
feed on things that are perhaps worse 
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foes of other things, which in them- 
selves are enemies of game. I mean 
rats, mice and red squirrels. This last 
little pest is one of the very worst 
destroyers of birds’ eggs and of the 
young of birds as well; and he is a 
favorite prey of the rattlesnake and 
also of the large copperhead. 

If we killed all the hawks we saw, 
these rodents would increase; like- 
wise, if we killed all the snakes we 
saw, one of the controls of the rodents 
would be removed. While I always 
kill a venomous snake when I see 
one, I do so for the protection of my 
fellow man rather than for the pro- 
tection of game. Man, with his duller 
senses, is really in more danger in 
snake country than are the children 
of the wild, which have ways of de- 
tecting danger and ways of avoiding 
it that we do not possess. 

Serpents are controlled in their in- 
crease by many natural enemies, 


among which are deer, certain birds 
of prey, hogs and other snakes. The 
king snake especially is never so 


happy as when he can close with a 
heavy rattler, bigger than he is, and 
put a strangle hold on him. An arti- 
ficial enemy is fire; and when one 
sweeps the woods, unless the snakes 
can retire to deep dens, thousands 
are destroyed. As for hogs, I have 
seen an old razorback wade non- 


chalantly into a formidable diamond- 
back and chew him up unconcern- 
edly while the great serpent was 
viciously striking him. The mongoose 
of India controls the cobra; while 
we do not have that interesting little 
champion in this country, nature has 
supplied us with others. 

It may be that you expected me 
to say that I view with alarm the 
threat of serpents to our wild game. 
But a careful examination leads me 
to no such conclusion, In the sense 
that the hand of every living thing 
is against them, serpents lead dogs 
lives; and great areas of our country 
formerly infested by them are now 
free from their presence. They kill 
some game; but they kill more 
enemies of game, and in that way 
they are helpful. Therefore, every 
time I see a serpent I am not going 
to yell, “Snake! Snake!” as if I had 
seen the devil incarnate. 

If the snakes of North America 
have any strong desires, the strongest 
of these is the desire to avoid man. 
Only a direct attack, or what he in- 
terprets as the threat of one, will ever 
make one of our snakes strike. I hear 
that the mamba and the hamadryad 
will deliberately stalk a man. Thank 
God, we have no such reptiles in our 
friendly bailiwick. 

Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 
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Big Game Hunter 


BERKS COUNTY-A couple of 
years ago, I wrote about a high school 
student, Earl Ebling, of R.D., Bethel, 
Pa., who shot a turkey and a Canada 
Goose on the same day. 

During the bear season, this past 
year, Earl had another good bag. On 
the first Monday, he shot a wildcat 
and on Wednesday, a bear. 

Here is a young man who has shot 
just about every species of game that 
Pennsylvania has to offer. His tro- 
phies, and he has them, include 
several nice buck.—District Game 
Protector S. C. McFarland, ’ Center- 
port. ' 


Danger—Blasting Ahead 


CHESTER COUNTY—While out 
patrolling on Project No. 45, check- 
ing groundhog hunters one evening 
I ran across a hunter who was tak- 
ing no chances. On the back of his 
hunting jacket he had a flag—type 
used on construction jobs—about two 
foot square—red back ground and 
large letters “Danger—Blasting 
Ahead” printed on the flag.—District 
Game Protector P. J. Filkosky, 
Parkesburg. 
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Homes For Wildlife 
BUCKS 
split levels, cape cods and colonials 
have all but replaced the hedgerows, 
woodlots, marshes, and hollow trees 
that had been wildlife nesting habi- 
tat in days of yore. This is the trend 


in many areas of southern Pennsyl- | 


vania. 


So far this spring, we have had | 


skunks nesting under porches, rac- 
coons under eaves, starlings between 
walls, pheasants and rabbits on 
mowed lawns, and ducks in _ road- 
side drainage ditches. Spring is the 
time for the new generation of wild 
creatures to make its appearance. 
And appear it will, despite the hard- 
ships and handicaps. 


Many concerned individuals have 
answered to the call and provided 
safe nesting sites for some of our 
birdlife. Homes for woodducks, 
screech owls, wrens, bluebirds, mar- 
tins, etc., are becoming more and 
more prominent. Some kind farmers 
are even leaving nesting cover for 
pheasants during their mowing op- 
erations. 


Man made homes, for wildlife, 
have resulted in a great deal of bene- 
fit for certain species of cavity nest- 
ing birds and animals. It has been 
more than gratifying to record the 
wonderful success of our woodduck 
nesting boxes here in lower Bucks 
County. 


Of the ten metal and eight wooden 
duck boxes, we have discovered dur- 
ing our periodic checks that all but 
three have already produced young 
birds and several now contain the 
second clutch of eggs.—District Game 
Protector W. J. Lockette, Doyles- 
town. 
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Nearsighted 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—With 
all the game killed on the highway, 
it is quite common to see the crows 
and buzzards feeding on these dead 
animals. Seldom do you see a hawk 
bother with any of these dead birds 
or animals. The other day, fo my 
surprise, I saw a broadwing strike a 
dead rabbit on a highway. After 
stopping the car, it was noted that 
the rabbit was dead for sime time, 
and rather well dried out. After 
moving on I saw the hawk return 
for another pass. It was certainly un- 
usual to see this bird strike nothing 
but a piece of dried up fur. Might 
be that the hawk is in the same spot 
I am—Needs Glasses.—Land Manage- 
ment Assistant, Roy W. Trexler, 
Reading. 


Woodchuck Without Water Wings 


WARREN COUNTY — During 
May, Jim Hill, a frequent visitor to 
the Tidioute area, was fishing in the 
Allegheny River. He noticed an 
animal resembling a muskrat or 
beaver swimming near the middle of 
the river. Hill approached it cau- 
tiously to see how close he could get 
to the animal. Much to his surprise, 
he discovered a woodchuck, tired and 
ready to welcome a much needed 
boat ride to shore.—District Game 
Protector Donald C. Parr, Tidioute. 


Who’s Been Eating Their Porridge? 
CLINTON COUNTY-—For per- 
sistence that can lead to aggravation, 
I have 4 bears in this area that can 
take the prize. Conrad Butler and 
Kermit Peterson, two men from near 
Galeton, Pa., who are cutting posts 
on State Forest land in Young- 
woman’s Creek area, can attest to 
that. These men are living in tents 
and leave the area about once a 
week with a load of posts. On May 
25, when they returned to the tents, 
they found one tent completely de- 
stroyed, the stove upset, the table 
and all cooking utensils scattered 
around. The bears returned every 
night for a week even entering the 
remaining tent with the men. An 
electric fence was erected, but it 
hasn’t had much effect on the bears. 
On the weekend of Decoration Day, 
while the men were away, the remain- 
ing tent was torn to shreds. Mr. 
Butler is a very patient man and has 
gotten some good bear pictures, which 
he figures makes up for the loss of 
the tents and of his sleep. Not many 
men would calmly try to sleep while 
4 bear are doing their best to get in 
bed with him.—District Game Pro- 
tector Charles F. Keiper, Renovo. 
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Winter’s Left-overs 


WAYNE COUNTY-—On Saturday, 
May 24th, Fish Warden Harland 
Reynolds and myself were checking 
fishermen in the vicinity of Orson 
and Poyntelle. Much to our surprise, 
a snow drift approximately 200 ft. 
long and 100 ft. wide was observed 
in the area. Quite a sight with 
summer less than a month off. We 
checked our position to make sure 
we hadn’t wandered offcourse into 
Alaska.—District Game Protector 
Frederick G. Weigelt, Honesdale. 


You Auto By Deer 


MONROE COUNTY-—Mr. Henry 
Tucker, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., 
had been feeding crippled and hun- 
gry deer at his Shawnee home all 
winter. This spring the deer returned 
to natural feed and it was no longer 
necessary to continue his feeding op- 
eration. Tucker owns an automobile 
agency in the heart of Stroudsburg. 
On May 30, at 6:30 a.m., two deer 
broke the front show window and 
made a tour of the agency, knocking 
over display racks and making quite 
a mess. The two deer then tried to 
break another window to get out, 
but finally found the way out 
through the same window by which 
they entered. Tucker had this to 
say, “They must have traveled in 
from Shawnee to visit. It’s a good 
thing I didn’t have a convertible in 
the show room; they might have 
driven off in it.”—District Game Pro- 
tector John H. Doebling, East 
Stroudsburg. 


Wildlife of the World—Arise! 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY-— The 
time of year has rolled around again 
when many of mother nature’s crit- 
ters seem to assert their independ- 
ence, to rise up in animal indigna- 
tion and attempt in one form or an- 
other to do battle with these, oh so 
intelligent human beings. That the 
animal critters are successful, there 
is no doubt—for the humans admit 
being antagonized, intimidated and 
frustrated. They appeal to a Doctor 
Anthony (Game Protector) of the 
wildlife world who is in many in- 
stances as frustrated as they and un- 
able to prescribe a foolproof solu- 
tion. Flickers are rattling TV an- 
tennas with their airhammer bills, 
squirrels are gnawing through TV 
lead-in-wires with gusto, screech owls 
are divebombing humans who ap- 
proach too close to the nest, rabbits 
are chomping tender new beans or 
nibbling off pine seedlings just for 
the heck of it, pheasants are pulling 
corn with a vengeance and not look- 
ing for a cutworm either (they pre- 
fer the good kernels, thanks), musk- 
rats are making a good try at letting 
the water out of farm ponds, even 
the always perky raccoons seem to 
step up the tempo of snilling garb- 
age cans. Ah spring, a wonderful 
time of vear, sometimes frustrating— 
never dull.—District Game Protector 
Carroll Kinley, New Kensington. 


“Hawk” Hunter 


SULLIVAN COUNTY-—While on 
patrol last April 20th, I had the op- 
portunity to check a hunter who was 
coming out of field in Colley Town- 
ship, Sullivan Countv. I asked the 
hunter, if he was having anv luck, 
and he replied, “Not too much.” 
He was then asked “What he was 
hunting” and he replied “hawks.” 
After identifying myself and request- 
ing to check his hunting license and 
car, a woodchuck was discovered ly- 
ing on the floor of the back of his 
car. Since it is illegal to hunt game 
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of any kind on Sunday, I remarked, 
“That. animal does not look at all 
like a hawk.” He replied, “Date vat 
I sedt I vas hunting—Hawks.” (Trans- 
lation from Penna. Dutch: “That’s 
what I said I was hunting—Hogs.”) 
Needless to say the hunter paid a 
penalty of $25.00 for the violation.— 
District Game Protector Paul W. 
Asper, Laporte. 


Woodpecker Spare That Tree 


BEAVER COUNTY-—Over a peri- 
od of years I have had all kinds of 
complaints from irate citizens, re- 
garding rabbit damage, skunks under 
the porches, robbins eating cherries, 
but last week I had the best of all. 
A local resident called and wanted 
information on how to keep flickers 
from working on his shade tree. I 
suggested cutting down the tree, 
cutting off the limb, but that was 
too expensive, so I finally suggested 
wrapping the Jimb with burlap sacks 
and painting them with pine tar. 
That he agreed to do as it would 
not cost too much.—District Game 
Protector J. Bradley McGregor, 
Beaver. 


Who’s On First? 


CAMBRIA COUNTY-—During a 
rainy Sunday afternoon, May 4, I 
received phone calls about some 
strange birds on Revloc Ball Field, 
North of Ebensburg, Route No. 422. 
Upon investigating I found twenty- 
three (23) Herring Gulls, apparently 
brought inland by the rain. These 
birds were not frightened by auto- 
mobiles running on the nearby high- 
way, but when approached, would 
take flight and settle in the field on 
the opposite side of the highway. 
When molested there, they would 
return to the ball field. I had no 
other reports on strange birds, but 
on May 15, I observed approximately 
the same number on Nanty-Glo 
Water Shed Dam about one (1) mile 
from Revloc Ball Field.—District 
Game Protector James Burns, Jr., 
Ebensburg. 





Build A Better Bait 


FAYETTE COUNTY—On May 
19, 1958, I received a call from a 
complainant in Connellsville about 
rabbit damage. Mr. Earl Graham, a 
retired man and one of my rabbit 
trappers who has volunteered his 
service in a pinch were dispatched 
to contact the complainant. Mr. 
Graham set two box traps and ad- 
vised him the luck may be poor due 
to the available greens at this time 
of year. The complainant advised 
Mr. Graham he might try some ba- 
nanas. To this, Mr. Graham, replied, 
“We are not trying to catch 
monkeys.” The complainant then 
said, “I have lots of canned plums.” 
Mr. Graham had no answer for this 
one. The latest report is that old 
cotton-tail is still laughing and eat- 
ing greens.—District Game Protector 
A. J. Ziros, Connellsville. 


Birds of a Feather 


MONTOUR COUNTY-—During 
the month of May I have had the 
opportunity to observe some of the 
odd things that happen to nesting 
birds. A mallard hen made a _ nest 
and started to lay her clutch of eggs 
in the yard at my headquarters. In 
checking I found that not only the 
duck but a ringneck pheasant and a 
bantam hen were laying eggs in the 
nest also. In another part of the 
yard a ringneck pheasant made a 
nest and a bob-white quail laid a 
couple of eggs in with her.—District 
Game Protector George A. Dieffen- 
derfer, Danville. 
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Goldilocks In Reverse 


TIOGA COUNTY-A large male 
bear was killed on Sunday, May 25 
by a Lawrence township farmer after 
it was found near his house acting 
in a strange manner and refusing to 
be driven away. 

The bear was first discovered by 
the farmer’s small daughter late 
Saturday afternoon when it entered 
the yard where she was playing. The 
girl, badly frightened, ran to the 
house summoning her mother that 
“A big black animal was in the yard.” 


Efforts by the parents to drive the 
bear from the premises were futile 
and I was notified by telephone of 
the occurance at 8:30 p.m. at which 
time the bear was said to be in view 
of the caller in the light of the 
window just by the door step. Sug- 
gestions were given but again were 
in vain as the animal was still there 
when I was again summoned at 10:00 
p.m. An examination of the grounds 
showed the bear had attempted to 
enter the barn and the house through 
the cellar, although nothing was de- 
stroyed, the bear was killed when it 
was still on the premises the next 
day.—District Game Protector James 
A. Osman, Mansfield. 


Crow Kidnapper 


ELK COUNTY-—On May 22, 1958, 
my wife and I were driving toward 
Ridgway when a short distance from 
my headquarters we noticed a young 
rabbit about half the size of a man’s 
fist sitting along the highway. At 
this time a crow swooped down and 
hit the animal in the body with his 
bill. Momentum carried the crow past 
the rabbit and it made a short circle 
and returned. The crow grabbed the 
struggling rabbit and tried to fly 
away. The burden was a little too 
heavy and it went about 60 yards 
and then came down. I fired at it 
with my pistol but missed. The crow, 
determined to keep its prey, did not 
seem disturbed with my actions. It 
finally obtained a better hold and 


just barely missed the ground and 
water, flew across the Clarion River 
where it settled down to finish its 
meal. I have witnessed numerous ex- 
periences of this type with hawks and 
owls, but never with crows.—District 
Game Protector Leo E. Milford, 
Portland Mills. 


Fishing Friend 


LUZERNE COUNTY—While pa- 
trolling a stream with Constable 
Lukavitch we checked a fisherman 
who told us that he had two nice 
trout laying in the bank. When we 
went to find them, they were gone. 
We thought that we would stay 
awhile because we were confused 
with this fisherman’s story, so Luke 
put his rod together and commenced 
to fish. He landed two brown trout 
about a foot long and laid these fish 
on the bank. Later when he decided 
to pick up the fish, they also were 
gone. In the meantime the other 
fisherman caught two more trout and 
laid them upon the bank. After 
watching these fish for a while we 
caught the fisherman’s dog taking 
the fish and running away with them. 
He stated that this had happened 
several times and he could not figure 
out what happened to his fish, so 
we told the man that maybe he 
could train this dog to dig his fish 
worms since he was such an expert 
fisherman.—District Game Protector 
Edward R. Gdosky, Oak Drive, Dal- 
las. 
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Conservation in Action - - 


WALTONIAN PINES is a 55-acre farm leased by the Berks County Chapter. It provides 
opportunity for League members to do conservation work as well as varied recreation in- 
cluding picnicking and rabbit hound field trials. 


Berks County Chapter, |. W. L. A. 


By Brooke Focht 


HE Berks County Chapter, Izaak 
Walton League of America, one 
of the oldest active sportsmen’s clubs 
in eastern Pennsylvania, celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of its founding 
at a dinner April 23, at the Jolly 
Roger Restaurant near Reading. 
Through a widely diversified pro- 
gram of conservation activities, the 
Berks County “Ikes” have built up a 
reputation both in Berks County and 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
Although most of its present activi- 
ties are centered around a leased 55- 
acre farm near Centerport, Berks 
County, league members have con- 
ducted a well-rounded conservation 
and outdoors program ever since 
the chapter was founded. Among 
various activities which have been 


sponsored by the Berks chapter 
are a juvenile fishing rodeo, stream 
improvement in Berks streams, a fish 
nursery at Egelman’s Reservoir near 
Reading, winter feeding of game and 
the raising and stocking of pheasants 
and quail. The Waltonians were the 
first group to hold field trials for 
pointing dogs in Berks County. 

The Berks Waltonians were among 
the organizers of the Federated 
Sportsmen’s Clubs of Berks County 
in 1936. The largest county unit in 
the state, the Berks federation now 
includes 44 clubs with more than 
15,000 sportsmen enrolled. 

Among the past accomplishments 
of the League were active assistance 
in the repeal of the ban on Sunday 
fishing in the Keystone State, advo- 
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CHESTNUT TREE SEEDLINGS are grown 
at Waltonian Pines. William Musstr, Read- 
ing; woods director for the Chapter digs out 
one of the 3,000 seedlings assisted by Irvin 
E. Potts, of Kenhorst. 
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cating the establishment of a game 
refuge on the Berks County welfare 
farms, sparking a move to open the 
City of Reading’s Lake Ontelaunee 
watershed to public fishing and the 
establishment of a game refuge there, 
and an annual sportsmen’s field day 
which attracted state-wide interest. 

Formation of the Berks Chapter is 
credited to Robert Parlaman, then of 
Reading but now employed as a 
Conservation Information Assistant 
in the Northwest Division of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission at 
Franklin. 

Parlaman conceived the idea of 
forming an Izaak Walton League 
chapter in Reading while attending 
a trapshoot sponsored by the Dela. 
ware County Chapter at Media. Sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts were made 
to organize a local chapter for two 
years. 

Finally, a charter was obtained 
from the national organization. Char- 
ter members include Robert Parla- 
man and his father, Clement, Charles 
R. Bersen, Willis F. Goddard, J. 





Bruce Kendall, Theodore R. Wolicki, 
Orville I. DeWald, Ralph J. Miller, 
Robert J. Wennell, J. David Cal- 
laghn, John D. Rothermel, David 
Hassler, Nathan L, Schmeck, Miller 
J. Bricker, Ellis E. Brown, Philip 
Brown, Nathan H. Garman, Harry 
B. Davis, Robert Laing, Herman 
Wiener, Lincoln G. Ruth, F. Sterling 
Donaldson, Harry G. Cook and Wil- 
liam S. Leeser. 

Bersen was elected as the league’s 
first president. Today, at the age of 
75 years, he is still active in many 
league activities. Meetings were held 
at the Central YMCA for many years. 
Now, however, summer meetings are 
held at Waltonian Pines, the league’s 
leased farm, while winter sessions con- 
vene at the Junior Fire Company 
social quarters. 

The Berks Chapter sparked the 
annual Sunday live rabbit drives on 
the Lake Ontelaunee watershed in 
the days before World War II. Hun- 
dreds of county federation sportsmen 
would drive rabbits into a net, cap- 
ture them alive and turn them loose 
in open hunting territory. The Berks 
Chapter purchased other strains of 
rabbits to improve the breeding stock 
on the watershed. The drives are no 
longer held because the growth of 
pine trees on the watershed has deci- 
mated the rabbit population by cut- 
ting down on natural food. 


The Berks Chapter soon moved 
into state and national prominence 
in its field and many local members, 
over the years, have held both state 
and national offices. Oscar A. Becker 
of West Reading, who served as local 
league president in 1934 and 1936 
has been a state vice president and a 
national director. Bersen and the late 
Ralph Walley served as state secre- 
taries. State directors from Berks 
County have included Bersen, John 
D. Rothermel, Harvey Adams, Don- 
ald Shunk, Harold Marbarger and 
Willis Goddard. Local men who 
served as state presidents include the 
Rev. Darlington R. Kulp and John 
Deck. 
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The local chapter is the second 
largest of the 19 in the Pennsylvania 
Division, Izaak Walton League of 
America. Harvey Adams of Sinking 
Spring has what may be a record in 
the national organization. He has 
served as treasurer of the local chap- 
ter for the past 24 years. Adams also 
heads the farm governing board. 

Izaak Walton League members 
were among the organizers of the 
Schuylkill River Valley Restoration 
Association, the group which is given 
credit for sparking the clean up of 
coal silt from the river. 

Another contribution to the cause 
of establishing food and cover for 
wildlife in Berks County was made 
several years ago when the local Wal- 
tonians purchased a mechanical tree 
planter. This implement, which is 
capable of planting 10,000 trees in 
one day, is rented to interested per- 
sons or organizations at a nominal 
sum. 

In April of 1953 the Berks Chapter 
obtained a lease on a 55-acre farm 
owned by Mrs. Mathilda Bassler of 
Leesport. This farm, dubbed Wal- 
tonian Pines, is now the focal point 
of many league activities, 

Located in a picturesque rolling 
valley, the entire farm area is ringed 
by tall pine trees planted many years 
ago. There is a frame house and 
barn. The barn has been improved 
and serves as clubhouse for chapter 
members. Members working in their 
spare time have painted the barn, in- 
stalled a blacktop floor at ground 
level for a witchen and social room, 
purchased and installed second-hand 
church pews for the upstairs meeting 
room, established a fish rearing pond 
and installed a trapshooting range. 

Two years ago chapter members 
planted and raised 3,000 blight-free 
chestnut trees which just recently 
were sold to other Izaak Walton 
League chapters and interested in- 
dividuals who planted them to pro- 
vide food for wildlife. League mem- 
bers plan to plant 1,000 chestnut 


trees every year. These trees will be 
replanted throughout the Berks area 
after two years’ growth. 


Waltonian Pines has also been 
planted to game food plots, multi- 
flora rose bushes and lespedeza to 


provide food and shelter. The area 
annually shelters many _ cottontail 
rabbits and pheasants. Field trials for 
rabbit hounds are held on the farm 
several times a year. 

This year league members will 
dedicate a plot of 125 chestnut trees 
to the memory of Dr. William Bass- 
ler, whose widow leases the farm to 
the chapter at no cost. League mem- 
bers used their own tree planter to 
plant 30,000 pines on the farm. Many 
family-type functions are held at 
Waltonian Pines and the area is 
open to picnicking by members and 
their families at any time. 

A ladies’ auxiliary was formed in 
1955 and has proved a very active 
addition to the chapter. Officers of 
the distaff side are: President, Mrs. 
Anna Musser; vice president, Mrs. 
Frances Adams; secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Jane Drobnick and treasurer, Mrs. 
Theresa Shunk. 

Chapter officers are: President, Dr. 
Ralph E. Humma; vice president, 
Daniel F. Ancona, Jr.; secretary, El- 
vin Heist; corresponding secretary, 
George Zehner and treasurer, Harvey 
Adams. 

Members of the board of directors 
include: Chairman, Donald Lacy; 
vice chairman, Paul  Seitzinger; 
woods, William Musser; waters, Seitz- 
inger; education, William Eddy; pro- 
gram, Frederick Crossland; publicity, 
Lacy; membership, Charles Shunk; 
wildlife, Harold Potts. 
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COMMISSION SETS 1958 HUNTING & TRAPPING SEASONS; 


ADEQUATE HARVEST AIM OF SOUND GAME MANAGEMENT PLAN 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion met in Harrisburg on July Ist, 
as required by law, to establish the 
seasons and bag limits for game and 
furbearers during the 1958 hunting 
license year which begins September 
Ist. The Commissioners gave full con- 
sideration to proposals offered by 
sportsmen, farmers, foresters and its 
own field force and staff in reaching 
conclusions on seasons which would 
provide maximum recreational oppor- 
tunity yet still insure adequate sup- 
plies of Pennsylvania wildlife for the 
future. 

The seasons and bag limits de- 
clared followed the pattern of those 
in effect during the past year., There 
were several changes, however, and 
modifications of particular interest. 

_ 1. There will be a three-day antler- 
less deer season next December 
similar to the one held last year. The 
Commission allocated 350,700 licenses 
for issuance by county treasurers this 
years, an increase of 14,200 over last 
year. Despite last year’s record harvest 
of antlered deer and heavy cropping 
of antlerless animals, the carry-over 
remained high. The Commission has 
received urgent requests from various 
sources indicating the need for further 
control of deer numbers. Highway 
accidents involving deer this winter 
and spring continued to pose a hazard 
to the motoring public. Complaints 
of crop and forest damage by deer 
were also not alleviated to any satis- 
factory extent by last year’s harvest. 
But fully aware that the objective of 
sound game management is to pro- 
vide for m:ximum hunting oppor- 
tunity yet at the same time insure 
adequate breeding stock for the 
future, the Commission gave _par- 
ticular consideration to the expected 
net increase (fawns born minus fawn 
mortality and mortality of adults) in 





the Pennsylvania deer herd this sum- 
mer. 

2. Bow and arrow hunters will en- 
joy a separate deer season this year 
of three weeks’ duration, starting 
October 4 and closing October 24. 
As required by law, archers will be 
permitted to take any deer, regard- 
less of size or sex. An Archery License 
is required during this season, issued 
only by County Treasurers at a fee 
of $2.15 or the Department of Rev- 
enue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. 
Last year a record number of 55,554 
licensed archers harvested 1,358 deer 
during a one week season in October. 


3. Hunting for all native small 
game will open on the same day this 
year--Saturday, October 25. The sea- 
son will remain open for five weeks, 
except in the case of wild turkeys. 
By reverting to the traditional single 
opening day for small game, the Com- 
mission hopes to alleviate a growing 
problem of too much hunting pres- 
sure on certain areas, especially agri- 
cultural regions which adjoin the 
wild turkey range. The small game 
season will close November 29, afford- 
ing hunters a traditional Thanksgiv- 
ing hunt. The wild turkey season will 
close one-week earlier, November 22, 
which is just prior to the date the 
bear season opens. 

4. An extra cottontail rabbit sea- 
son will run concurrent with the 
snowshoe rabbit (varying hare) sea- 
son—December 27, 1958 to January 3, 
1959. Research studies have conclu- 
sively proved that hunters seldom, if 
ever, over-harvest rabbits. Many Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen have long urged 
a longer season on cottontails, par- 
ticularly in areas where both species 
of animals are found. This week-long 
season during the New Year's holi- 
days will afford much hunting pleas- 
ure and healthy outdoor recreation 
but will not endanger either cotton- 
tail or snowshoe hare populations. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1958 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
hour for small game, migratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 25 
will be 8:00 A. M., EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland 
and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, excepting 
from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., EST 





BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
Ruffed Grouse sos a Oe 
Wild Turkeys 1 venic Mee 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) Ye 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only 2 ee é 
Rabbits, Cottontail a ooce COts 
Rabbits, Cottontail . 
Bobwhite Quail 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) Me S640 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) Unlimited .... 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) Unlimited .... t. 
Grackles Unlimited .... Sept. 1 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 24, incl.) .... All mos. 
Bears, over one year old, by individual 1 .... NOV. 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 


Bow and Arrow Season—Either sex, regard- | (only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting License and | for combined 
Archery License, but no Antlerless Deer 
NS ear PoE 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 
Provided, a male deer with an antler 
three or more inches long without points, 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 
legal, by individual 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 
cense), by individual Dec. 15, 16 and 17 











NO — SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, 
ers. 


FURBEARERS: 
Skunks and Opossums Unlimited .... 6 a Oe 


Minks Unlimited .... A « 2a 
Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited .... ‘ at Deep 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide 5 aes ’ a # 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shal] mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three combined 1958 seasons, whether hunting individually 
cr with a camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County Treasurers 
at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants may 
hunt for deer during the Archery Season and the Special Antlerless Deer Season without 
@ license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the written consent 
of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License shall 
- =. or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 15, or after December 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not. to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closses at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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GAME COMMISSION DECLARES SPECIAL OPEN SEASON 
TO HUNT ANTLERLESS DEER 


DECEMBER I5, 16 and 17, 1958 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission, by resolution adopted at its meeting 
on July 1, 1958, and pursuant to authority conferred upon it by law, declared 
an open season for the hunting, taking and killing of antlerless deer (deer 
without visible antlers or horns), regardless of sex, size, age, or camp limit, 
on December 15, 16 and 17, 1958, throughout the entire Commonwealth, 
except in Game Refuges or Propagation Areas (other than on any of the 
latter which the Commission may later specifically declare open to deer hunt- 
ing) established by the Commission, during which time antlerless deer may 
be hunted for and taken only in the manner prescribed by the provisions of 
the Game Law and resolution and regulations of the Commission. 

The quota of Antlerless Deer Licenses for each County, as made available 
by action of the Commission, is as follows: 


NUMBER OF LICENSES ALLOCATED FOR ISSUANCE BY EACH INDIVIDUAL 
COUNTY TREASURER 


County No. of County No. of 
County Seat Licenses County Seat Licenses 

Adams Gettysburg 2,200 Lackawanna _ Scranton 
Allegheny ... Pittsburgh 1,250 Lancaster ... Lancaster 
Armstrong. .. Kittanning 3,250 Lawrence ...New Castle 
Beaver Beaver 1,250 Lebanon ....Lebanon 
Bedford ....Bedford 6,300 Lehigh Allentown 
Berks Reading 6,000 Luzerne .... Wilkes-Barre 
Blair Hollidaysburg .... 3,400 Lycoming ... Williamsport 
Bradford ....Towanda 7,000 McKean _....Smethport 
Bucks Doylestown 3,250 Mercer Mercer 
Butler Butler 5;000 Lewistown 
Cambria _ ....Ebensburg 5,000 Stroudsburg 
Cameron ....Emporium 3,500 Montgomery Norristown 

Jim Thorpe 7,000 Montour .... Danville 

Bellefonte 7,500 Northampton Easton 

West Chester 3,000 Northumber- 
Clarion Clarion 4,000 Sunbury 
Clearfield ...Clearfield 6,000 New Bloomfield ... 
Clinton Lock Haven 4,250 Philadelphia Philadelphia 
Columbia _ ... Bloomsburg 5,000 Pike Milford 
Crawford ... Meadville Potter Coudersport 
Cumberland Carlisle Schuylkill... Pottsville 
Dauphin .... Harrisburg Snyder Middleburg 
Delaware ... Somerset ....Somerset 

Sullivan ....Laporte 
Susquehanna Montrose 

Uniontown Tioga Wellsboro 

Tionesta Union Lewisburg 
Franklin ....Chambersburg .... Venango ....Franklin 
Fulton McConnellsburg ... Warren 
Greene Waynesburg Washington . Washington 
Huntingdon Huntingdon Wayne Honesdale 
Indiana Indiana . Westmoreland Greensburg 
Jefferson .... Brookville 5,! Wyoming ... Tunkhannock 
Juniata Mifflintown 





_IMPORTANT-—DO NOT MAIL APPLICATION TO PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION OR DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, HARRIS- 
BURG. Antlerless deer licenses will be available at County ‘Treasurers’ offices 
only. 





COMMISSION ENROLLS NINTH STUDENT OFFICER CLASS; 
25 PROSPECTIVE GAME PROTECTORS ENTER SCHOOL JULY 1 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion enrolled 25 carefully selected 


men on July 1 as members of the 
Ninth Student Officer Class at the 
agency’s Ross Leffler School of Con- 
servation in Jefferson County. 

Those chosen had successfully com- 
pleted a series of examinations, there- 
by qualifying to receive the training 
the wildlife agency requires of all 
prospective field officers. Two hun- 
dred and forty-three (243) men 
whose applications were acceptable 
responded to the Commission’s invita- 
tion to come to Harrisburg on May 
10 to take the competitive written 
examination. Forty (40) of the ex- 
aminees who attained the highest 
grades in the written test were in- 
vited to return to the Capitol City 
on June 2 and 3 to be further tested 
by an oral interview board. One of 
the 40 failed to appear, 6 did not 
qualify in the oral interview and 2 
did not pass the rigid physical ex- 
amination. Of the remaining 31 the 
25 men having the highest composite 
grades were invited to enroll in the 
Class. All of them accepted. Their 
names and addresses are: 


Jerry Jay Stager, R.D. 4, Wellsboro, Tioga 
County 

John Leckie Altmiller, 685 North Vine St., 
Hazleton, Luzerne County 

Joseph J. Matikiewicz, Main St., Box 2, 
Thompson, Susquehanna County 

Edward F. Divers, 3309 Cypress St., West 
Mifflin, Allegheny County 

Thomas P. Bougher, 819 Philadelphia Ave., 
Barnesboro, Cambria County 

James D. Moyle, R.D. 2, Box 43, Lewistown, 
Mifflin County 

Alfred L. Graver, R.D. 
Northampton County 

Leo J. Badger, 306 Sims St., Ellwood City, 
Lawrence County : 

David C. Kirkland, 622 Washington St., St. 
Marys, Elk County 

Mervin L. Warfield, 724 Mine St., Pottsville, 
Schuylkill County 

Richard W. Ruths, 1357 Chestnut St., Kulp- 
mont, Northumberland County 

John R. Miller, Box 164, Gray, Somerset 
County 

Eugene B. Hunt, Box 159, R.D. 1, Williams- 
port Rd., Monongahela, Washington Co. 

Edward T. Clark, 1815 Orchard Ave., Fol- 
som, Delaware County 

Robert P. Shaffer, 124 West Penn St., Bed- 
ford, Bedford County 


Michael E. Christoff, 308 Curtin St., Osceola 
Mills, Clearfield County 

Edward F. Sherlinski, 157 Gaylord Ave., Ply- 
mouth, Luzerne County 


William A. Griffie, Route 3, Gettysburg, 
Adams County 


1, Box 78, Bath, 
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Earl F. Crum, R.D. 1, Duncannon, Perry 
County 

Guy W. Waldman, R.D. 3, Williamsport, 
Lycoming County 

Fred Junior Wecker, R.D. 1, 
Jefferson County 

George T. Szilvasi, Mounted Route 7, EIl- 
wood City, Lawrence County 

John B. Hancock, 1813 Niggel St., Pittsburgh 
12, Allegheny County 


John A. Badger, R.D. 1, Portersville, Butler 
County 


Richard C. Feaster, 114 West Market St., 
Mt. Union, Huntingdon County 


Members of the Ninth Student 
Officer Class come from 22 counties 
of the Commonwealth. Three Deputy 
Game Protectors were among those 
who attained the highest aggregate 
scores. 

Approximately half of the 9-months 
course given the recruits will be spent 
in basic, classroom study at the Con- 
servation School. Specialists on the 


Falls Creek, 


Game Commission staff, and others 
provided by state and national or 
ganizations and institutions of learn. 
ing, will teach subjects dealing with 
the multiple duties of a Pennsylvania | 
Game Protector. The Student Officers 
will spend the remainder of the train- 
ing course, at seasonal periods, in 
various parts of the Commonwealth, 
Under the tutelage of veteran Game 
Protectors they will absorb valuable § 
experience bearing on the duties of} 
the Commission’s salaried field officers. 
The trainees who successfully com- 
plete the course of instruction will 
graduate about April 1, 1959. They 
will emerge as probationary officers | 
assigned to existing vacancies and will | 
work alongside seasoned Game Pro- | 
tectors in helping to conduct Penn.- § 
sylvania’s game management program [| 
in the field. : 


Photo Courtesy Bloomsburg Morning Press 


BEST WISHES are extended to Pennsylvania Game Protector Mark L. Hagenbuch, center, 
by Hon. Elwood C. Huffman, president of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, at a recent 
testimonial banquet held in Bloomsburg. Mrs. Hagenbuch joined her hushand as guest of 
honor. Shown with them is Game Protector Clyde Laubach, right, who served as toast- 


master during the banquet. 





Pe 


PGC Photo by Joseph Chick 


LAND MANAGEMENT WORK such as this border cutting to improve food and cover 
|) conditions for wildlife in southcentral Pennsylvania will now be administered by the 
> Game Commission’s new Land Management Officers. 


GAME COMMISSION REORGANIZES FIELD FORCE; NEW SYSTEM 


OF LAND MANAGEMENT STARTED JUNE 1 


The Game Commission realigned 
its field force, effective June 1, accord- 
ing to the plan announced in April. 
The adjustment was made to effect 
the best possible management of lands 
administered by the wildlife author- 
ity. It also relieves many Game Pro- 
tectors of land management duties 
they previously performed, thus en- 
abling them to spend more time on 
law enforcement, public relations and 
other related programs. Due to the 
earmarking of certain monies made 
available to the Game Commission 
such as Pittman-Robertson funds, 
which are definitely earmarked for 
research and acquisition and land de- 
velopment, the earmarking by law of 
$1.25 of each hunter’s license fee and 
the earmarking by law of all monies 
derived from the sale of antlerless 
deer licenses, land management and 
land development activities, the 
Game Commission is now expending 
approximately 38%, of the total an- 
nual budget on these activities. 


With the change, 22 qualified 
Game Protectors become Land Man- 
agers, each specifically responsible for 
the food and cover operations on a 
group of State Game Lands and other 
properties administered by the Com- 
mission. The Land Managers will be 
in full charge of the per diem corps 
of Commission employees who are 
known as the Food and Cover Corps 
and who work on State Game Lands 
and leased areas. Each manager is 
responsible to his Field Division 
Supervisor and the Land Manage- 
ment Assistant of the Division for all 
approved wildlife development work. 
This includes planting, timber cut- 
ting operations, care of equipment, 
obtaining materials needed—anything 
connected with their program. These 
officers will ,be responsible, also, for 
all wildlife development work on 
Farm-Game Projects. Law enforce- 
ment on the Projects will remain the 
duty of the District Game Protector. 

Former Game Protectors who be- 
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came Land Managers, and their as- 
signments, follow: 


NORTHWEST DIVISION—Ed- 
ward M. Borger R. D. No. 2, Polk. 
Retains his former headquarters and 
is in charge of Group Area 1, which 
encompasses Butler, Lawrence, Mer- 
cer and Venango Counties. Donald 
M. Shake, R. D. No. 1, Knox. Same 
headquarters, in charge of Area 2, 
Clarion and Jefferson Counties, Wil- 
liam R. Overturf, Youngsville. Same 
headquarters, Area 3, Warren and 
Forest Counties. Ralph E. Flaugh, 
Albion. Same headquarters, Area 4, 
Erie and Crawford Counties. 


SOUTHWEST DIVISION—J. B. 
McGregor. Former residence at 
Beaver, new headquarters Washing- 
ton, in charge of Group Area l, 
Beaver, Allegheny, Washington and 
Greene Counties, also the‘ portion of 
Fayette County west of U. S. High- 
way 119 and the Youghiogheny River. 
C. L. Ruth. Former residence, Hibbs, 
Fayette County, new headquarters 
Indiana, Area 2, parts of Armstrong, 
Indiana, Cambria and Westmoreland 
Counties north of U. S. Highway 30. 
C. R. Kinley. Former residence New 


Kensington, new headquarters Somer- 
set, Somerset County, Area 3, parts 
of Somerset and Westmoreland Coun- 
ties south of U. S. Highway 30, and 
the portion of Fayette County east 
of U. S. Highway 119 and _ the 
Youghiogheny River. 


NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION— 
Robert Myers. Retains his residence 
at Mt. Jewett, McKean County, is in 
charge of Group Area 1, consisting 
of McKean and Cameron Counties 
and the western part of Potter 
County. James A. Osman. Retains 
headquarters at Mansfield, Area 2, 
the eastern part of Potter County and 
the counties of Tioga, Lycoming and 
Union. Robert H. Sphar. Former resi- 
dence R. D. No. 1, Philipsburg, new 
headquarters the Commission-owned 
house on State Game Lands No. 25, 
Elk County, Area 3, Elk and Clear- 
field Counties. Sam B. Reed. Retains 
his headquarters at Pine Grove Mills, 
is in charge of Area 4, Clinton and 
Centre Counties. 


SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION— 
Roland F. Turley. Retains head- 


quarters at Martinsburg, Area I, Blair 
and Huntingdon Counties and the 





STATE GAME LANDS will be managed under the new system for improved develop- 
ment work. Land Managers will supervise planting, timber cutting operations, use and 


care of equipment, and obtain necessary materials to carry on the Commission’s major 
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| northern part of Franklin County. 


I Nicholas M. 


Ruha. Retains head- 
quarters at Everett, Area 2, Bedford 


| and Fulton Counties and the western 


part of Franklin County. Raymond 


| E. Holtzapple. Retains headquarters 


re ee ee 


at R. D. No. 3, Middleburg, Area 3, 
Snyder, Mifflin, Juniata, Perry, Cum- 
berland and Adams Counties, and a 
small section of eastern Franklin 
County. 


NORTHEAST DIVISION—George 


| E. Sprankle. Former residence R. D., 
» Canton, new headquarters Dushore, 
Sullivan County, Area 1, Bradford 


' and Sullivan Counties, 


the south- 


» western section of Wyoming County 


' and State Game _ Lands 


No. 57, 


' Luzerne County. Albert J. Kriefski. 
» Former residence Blooming Grove, 
' new headquarters Honesdale, Area 2, 
| Susquehanna, Wayne and Pike Coun- 
| ties, and the northern part of Lacka- 
' wanna and the northeastern portion 


| of Wyoming County. William E, Ful- 


» mer. 


Former residence Lehighton, 


>» new headquarters Bloomsburg, 
| Columbia County, Area 3, Northum- 


> berland, Montour 


and Columbia 


» Counties, and the western portion of 
» Luzerne County. Duane E. Lettie. Re- 

| tains his headquarters at Weatherly, 
» Area 4, Monroe and Carbon Coun- 
| ties and the southern portion of 
| Lackawanna and the eastern section 
| of Luzerne Counties. 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—Ralph 


) L. Shank. Retains headquarters at 
| Pine Grove, in charge of Group Area 
» 1, Schuylkill County and the northern 
| part of Lebanon and Dauphin Coun- 
| ties. Stephen C, Mace. Former resi- 
» dence Manchester, new headquarters 
» Mt. Gretna, Lebanon County, Area 2, 
' Lancaster and York Counties, and 
| the southern portions of Lebanon and 
| Dauphin Counties. Samuel C. Mc- 
» Farland. Retains residence at Center- 


port, Area 3, Berks, Chester and 
Montgomery Counties. Edwin W. 
Flexer, Retains residence at Quaker- 


town, Area 4, Bucks, Lehigh and 
Northampton Counties. 

Law enforcement, public relations 
and other phases of the work formerly 
administered by officers assigned as 
Land Managers will be serviced by 
Game Protectors in adjoining districts 
or by experienced Deputy Game Pro- 
tectors. Men of the Ninth Student 
Officer Class who graduate next 
spring from the Commission’s Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation will 
fill vacancies in the field. 


Wildlife Conservation to Be Fea- 
tured at Exposition in Hershey 
This Month 


Wildlife conservation, including 
farmer-sportsmen cooperation, will be 
featured at the 16th National Plow- 
ing Contest and Conservation Ex- 
position August 21 and 22 in con- 
junction with Pennsylvania Dutch 
Days at Hershey, near Harrisburg. 

Both the Pennsylvania Fish and 
Game Commission will sponsor ex- 
hibits and field demonstrations at the 
event. 

Each exhibit and demonstration 
will emphasize the importance of con- 
serving the State’s fish and wildlife 
resources, compare good and im- 
proper management methods and cite 
the need for farmers and sportsmen’s 
groups to work together. 

“Working Together Through Soil 
Conservation Districts” will be the 
theme of the conservation aspects of 
the exposition which, for the first 
time, is being held east of Ohio and 
on a single farming operation. More 
than 2,300 acres of the 12,000-acre 
Milton S. Hershey Farms will be used 
for the event. 

Soil, water, forest, fish and wildlife 
conservation exhibits will be arranged 
in a two-acre wheel-type layout, with 
the displays forming spokes of the 
wheel. In addition, actual demonstra- 
tion areas will be situated close to the 
plowing contest site and on the route 
of the free wagon trains that will 
transport thousands of visitors. 
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STATE BIRD is center of interest at the Pennsylvania Junior Conservation Camp con- jj 
ducted by the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs in the University Forest near State College. |] 
Here Game Protector Mike Evancho, of Jersey Shore, points out identifying characteristics |) 
to Senior Camp Counselor Jim Holt, left, and camper Harold Royer, of Lebanon. 


Seedlings Planted by Sportsmen, 
Scouts, Others 


Seedlings released from the Howard 
Nursery for planting this spring on 
State Game Lands, Farm-Game Proj- 
ects and other properties leased by 
the Game Commission totaled 2,- 
495,000. With the Commission’s game 
food and cover planting needs satis- 
fied other organizations and agencies 
drew on the remaining supply. 

Planted by Commission personnel 
or others, whether directly for game 
species or for soil or water conserva- 
tion, the seedlings will benefit wild- 
life. 

Approved recipients such as the 
Soil Conservation Service, Boy Scouts, 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and others, planted almost 3,- 
519,000 of the seedlings this spring. 
The Department of Forests and 
Waters received 30,000 multiflora 
rose seedlings, and the Highway De- 
partment got 10,000 of the same. 


Country Driving on State 
Game Lands 


In the last few years some persons | 
have taken special privilege by driv. | 
ing jeeps or other vehicles promiscu- 
ously across State Game Lands other 
than on the roads provided. This has 
been done to the detriment of the 
intended purpose of these lands and 
to the displeasure of the hunting 
public. 

Under the authority vested in it by 
the Pennsylvania Game Law, thef 
Commission has therefore declared 
that it shall hereafter be unlawful for 
any person to go upon State Game 
Lands in a vehicle of any description, 
excepting by way of the roads on 
such lands that are open to the pub 
lic for vehicular traffic. Anyone vio 
lating this edict shall, upon convic 
tion, be sentenced to pay the fine 
provided in the Game Law for such 
misdeed. 
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Commission Pays $122,099 for 
Bounties Last Year 


The summary of bounties the 
Game Commission paid on predators 
killed in Pennsylvania during the 
period June 1, 1957 to May 31, 1958 
shows: 

In those twelve months a total of 
$122,099 was paid from the Game 
Fund for 9,892 valid claims. In the 
Commission’s previous fiscal year 
$124,830 was paid for 10,459 claims. 

Bounties were paid,. in the year 
ending May 31, 1958, on the follow- 
ing: 11,006 gray foxes ($4 each); 18,- 
125 red foxes ($4 each); and 1,115 
great-horned owls ($5 each). 

The same bounty on foxes and 
great-horned owls remains in effect 
during the current June to June year 
with one exception. No reward shall 
be paid on great-horned owls killed 
during the period beginning with the 
opening date of the small game sea- 
son this fall and continuing until 
January 1, 1959. 


Three Pennsylvanians Receive 
Awards for Advancing Cause 
of Conservation 


Three Pennsylvanians were hon- 
ored by The American Association 
for Conservation Information, at its 
annual May meeting in Wisconsin, 
for their contributions toward natural 
resource appreciation. Each of them 
used a different approach to achieve 
results, They are: 

Mrs. Miriam Baker, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Museum, Harrisburg, for 
her unselfish devotion and dedication 
to the cause of youth education in 
conservation. 

Game Protector Clarence Walker, 
for his long and successful promotion 
of sound resource management among 
the sportsmen, school children and 
farmers of Snyder County. 

Mr. A. B. Eadie, Kittanning, for 
the worthy results of his years of 
leadership in Armstrong County and 
state sportsmen’s affairs, and for his 
radio program on the out-of-doors. 


TRAPPING DEMONSTRATION was feature of the Pennsylvania Trappers Association’s 
22nd annual convention, held last June at Ohiopyle. Andy Ewart, of Carmichaels, Pa., is 
shown here describing the set being made by Bill Nelson, nationally known trapping 
expert from Iowa. Convention chairman was Ed Danko of Uniontown. 


PGC Photo by Jack Brion 
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TREE SEEDLINGS from the Greenwood State Forest Nursery are readied for planting 
by, left to right, Ronald Kennedy, Walter Sherman, Harold Robson, Gerald Smith and 
Wilbur Smith, crew leaders; Charles Hess, Association President; and Dave Steward, Pa. 


Dept. of Forests & Waters. 


Corey Creek Watershed Associa- 
tion Starts Huge Reforestation 
Project 


One-half million tree seedlings 
were planted this spring in the Corey 
Creek Watershed, Tioga County. 
Steep and eroded land, stony and 
unproductive acres were the “targets”’, 
covering 650 acres of the watershed. 
Crews of men armed with mattocks 
made an all-out effort to insure that 
the seedlings would become the for- 
ests of the future, in the meantime 
providing a means of conserving land 
and water. Birds and wildlife will 
also benefit from this program, 

The need for tree planting in the 
watershed is not new. Seven hundred 
of the 15,000 acres in the watershed 
needed reforesting according to the 
Pilot Watershed Work Plan devel- 
oped in 1953. 

This plan was made by the local 
people with the help of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Forest 


Service. It is one of the 67 original [J 
plans authorized by the U. S. Con- ff 
gress outlining complete watershed 
conservation to be completed in a 
five-year period. 

While farmer interest in conserv- 
ing the farmland moved ahead, tree 
planting lagged. And the five years 
were almost up. Recognizing this, the 
directors of the Corey Creek Water- 
shed Association decided to explore 
ways for getting more trees planted. 
They knew that tree planting re- 
quires an outlay of money. It takes 
place when farmers are busy with 
spring work. Seeds, fertilizers and fuel 
drain ready cash, and cost-sharing 
payments by the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation program do 
not arrive until late summer. 

Conservation agencies were polled 
for help. A spring tree planting pro- 
gram resulted. Teamwork put the 
plan into action. 


Money was borrowed by the Asso- 
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ciation from a local bank to buy and 
plant the trees. The A. C. P. agreed 
to cost-share with the Association. 


Cost-sharing would pay for the trees 
and the planting. 

Four tree planting crews contracted 
to hand-plant more than 300,000 
seedlings on the steepest land. Level 
acres were reforested with the Asso- 
newly _ purchased 


ciation’s 
planter. 
The supply of young trees was as- 
sured by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. Farmers 
made application for areas to be 
planted which were outlined in the 
farm conservation plans they devel- 
oped with the help of the Tioga 
County Soil Conservation District. 
With the first signs of spring, trucks 
carrying seedlings from the state for- 
est nursery rolled into Tioga County. 
Planting crews were ready to firmly 
anchor the soil with the new seed- 


tree 


lings which will be the forests of 
tomorrow. 


National Meeting of Farm Co- 
operative Leaders Scheduled for 
State University August 24-27 


The largest annual National meet- 
ing on farm business, and the largest 
meeting of its kind ever held in Penn- 
sylvania, is expected to attract 3,000 
persons, including 1,200 farm youth 
and young farmers. It’s the 30th an- 
nual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation, August 24 to 27, 
on The Pennsylvania State University 
campus. 

With ‘“Cooperatives—Progress in 
the Space Age” as the theme for the 
vast meeting, experts from all sections 
of the United States will discuss toptcs 
ranging from research, education, 
pension plans, rural electrification, 
to the challenge of integration in 
agriculture. 


PAYMENT FOR SEEDLINGS, a check in the amount of $2,763, is presented by Charles 


Hess, right, president of the Corey Creek Watershed Association, to George 


German, 


District Forester in payment for the seedlings obtained from the Department of Forests 


and Waters. 





Steady, Boy! 


By William Boyd 


A GONG sounds and a half dozen 
dogs in wire-separated yards quit 
whatever they are doing and hurry 
into their respective kennels as though 
it is part of an animal-training act. 

This is but one of many amazing 
examples of dog training at the G. 
Warfield Dunkle hunting dog ken- 
nels along Pine Creek, near Jersey 
Shore, in Lycoming County. 

Mr. Dunkle explains the use of the 
gong is a training procedure for dog 
owners who must keep their animals 
in centers of population where neigh- 
bors would be annoyed by the bark- 
ing of the dogs. To quiet them and 
send them into their kennels, owners 
would press buttons in their dwell- 
ings connected with electrically-oper- 
ated gongs at the kennels. 

The animal trainer, whose love of 
dogs came to him from his father, the 


late Forrest Dunkle, former Jersey 
Shore hotel proprietor and postmas- 
ter, has been preparing dogs for 
hunting for the last 25 years. He is 
known throughout the north-central 
part of Pennsylvania for the results 
he gets with dogs. 

Mr. Dunkle works with pointers, 
setters, weimaraners, Brittany and 
Springer spaniels, German shorthairs, 
and a few others. Over the years he 
has trained hundreds of dogs which 
have brought great satisfaction and 
much game to their proud owners. 

In the Dunkle kennels, capable of 
accommodating from 10 to 15 active 
animals, are a few highly intelligent 
animals which have known no other 
home. Their owners board them 
there and have them with them only 
during bird season in the autumn. 

Among the regular boarders is a 
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dog grown old in field service which 
belongs to Jack Knight, nationally- 
known outdoors writer who is author 
of the Solunar Tables and resides in 
Williamsport. 

The late Dr. Kilgus, long a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, always had Warfield Dunkle 
train his dogs. 

The Dunkle dog-training methods 
are as effective as they are unusual. 
Somewhat removed from the kennels 
is a quail pen containing quail on 
which the dogs actually “work” dur- 
ing the training season. 

In the pens are both hen and cock 
birds, and Mr. Dunkle demonstrates 
how he keeps them and yet uses them 
in the open to train the bird dogs 
under his control. 

He released a hen from the pen 
with the confident prediction to me 
that the bird would return volun- 
tarily to the wire enclosure from 
which he had released it. And, sure 
enough, the quail, after moving 
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about in high weeds for a time while 
two efficient dogs pointed it, came 
back to the pen and found her way 
to a funnel-shaped entrance through 
which she returned to the company 
of the other hens and the male birds. 

Mr. Dunkle, who is but one of 
many skillful hunting dog trainers in 
Pennsylvania, a state which boasts 
some of the best pheasant and grouse 
hunting in the country, maintains a 
pigeon loft at the end of his dog 
yard. Often, the dog trainer says, the 
dogs in his kennel yards will “point” 
the pigeons fcr long-interrupted pe- 
riods. 

So that the photographer who ac- 
companied me might get a picture of 
dogs actually on point, Mr. Dunkle 
pinned a live pigeon down at the 
edge of a plowed field. 

He then released two handsome 
setters, one of them belonging to 
himself, from their pens and in a 
matter of a few seconds one pointed 
the pigeon and the other quickly 


OBEDIENCE LESSON is first step in training any hunting dog. Here trainer Dunkle teaches 
a young setter to stop and come on command. 











instinct. Here the trainer shows how scent 
of live bird can hold two beautiful English 
setters motionless. 


honored her point, the two'standing 
entirely motionless for a good 10 
minutes while the cameraman took 
pictures from various angles. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dunkle, who live in 
an attractive home on the banks of 
Pine Creek two or three miles above 
its mouth, have excellent hunting in 
their back yard and good trout and 
bass fishing just over the embank. 
ment from their back porch. 

A number of the dog owners who 
attended the annual dog show of the 
Bald Eagle Kennel Club July 14 at 
the Sportsmen’s Memorial Grounds 
along Loyalsock Creek visited the 
Dunkle kennels during the show, for 
most of those who had bird dogs 
entered in the competition know the 
Pine Creek trainer well. 

At the Bald Eagle Club show near 
Williamsport a few years ago Mr. 
Dunkle, Harold Moltz, a former 
membér of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and Hayes Yorks used 
their favorite bird dogs to demon- 
strate in a weed-grown part of the 
show grounds how well trained bird 
dogs perform in locating wild birds 
for their owners. 


DUNKLE’S KENNELS are as clean and neat as the attractive creek-side home and lawn. 
The trainer works with pointers, setters, Weimaraners, Brittany and Springer spaniels, Ger- 


man shorthairs and a few other breeds. 
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? OUTDOOR FUN 3; 
WITH A FUTURE y 


ee With A Camera 


By Ted S. Pettit 


year camera traps for birds, 
mammals or reptiles is a sport that 
provides all the excitement of big 
game hunting and a lot more, too. 
It’s a year round activity with new 
subjects each season, and unlike hunt- 
ing, fishing, or trapping, there is no 
closed season. You don’t need a 
license either, nor need you travel 
long distances to get spectacular re- 
sults. 

With a little practice, you can get 
trophies that are every bit as interest- 
ing as a mounted head, skin, or fish 
and probably much more permanent. 
If you become an expert, you might 
even make your hobby a paying one, 
since there is always a ready market 
for good nature photographs. You 
may not become wealthy, but your 
hobby may pay for itself with a slight 
profit for travel expenses. 

To be successful as an animal 
camera trapper, you must know some- 
thing about the birds, mammals, and 
reptiles in your area and something 
of their habits. You should know the 
location of dens, burrows, runways, 
nests, and feeding or watering places. 
A few short hikes and some careful 

_ohservation should turn up these sites 
abr camera traps. 

If you prefer to work in your own 
back yard or in a neighboring park, 
it may be advisable to set out some 
feeders and keep them stocked with 
a variety of foods for a couple of 


weeks to attract your camera subjects. 
In the sport of camera trapping, 
everything from. a shrew to a bear 
and from a wren to a buzzard is fair 
game, so line up a variety of places 
where you know animals live—then 
make the trapping equipment. 


Traps and Triggers 

What kind of a trap you set de- 
pends upon the camera gear you use. 
Since almost any kind of a camera 
beyond a box camera will take a 
cable release, let’s find out first how 
to set some traps for cameras of this 
sort. 


STKAP HINGE — 
FASTEN SECURELY 
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The first step is to get a sturdy 
tripod, a four inch strap hinge, rub- 
ber bands, a twelve to eighteen inch 
cable release to fit the camera and 10 
penny finishing nails cut to one inch 
long and filed round on both ends. 

The illustration shows how to 
fasten the hinge to the tripod with 
rubber bands so that it opens and 
closes easily. Place the cable release 
through a screw hole in the hinge so 
that the closing hinge will press the 
release and operate the shutter. Then 
loop three or four strong rubber 
bands around the hinge to hold it 
closed. 

Have the hinge open and hold it 
open with the one inch nail. Tie a 
piece of string or fine steel wire to 
the nail. When you pull the string 
or wire, the nail comes out of the 
hinge. The hinge closes and presses 
the cable release which ‘trips the 
shutter. 


Experiment with this gimmick for 
a while and work out any “bugs” in 
it. I’ve used it for twenty years, and 
it always works; but each time I set 
it up, it takes a little adjusting here 
and there to make it work smoothly, 

The next step is to make a “trigger” 
that will pull the wire or string for 
you at the right time to take the pic- 
ture. The key element in the trigger 
is a regular snap trap—either mouse 
size or rat size depending upon how 
easily the hinge gimmick works, and 
how smooth the cable release is. 

Under the tripod, when it is set up 
at a den or runway in field or woods, 
drive a stake in the ground and 
fasten the trap to it so that the 


snapper snaps downward when the | 
trigger is released. Set the trap and | 
run a piece of string or fine steel wire | 


from the snapper to the nail in the 


hinge and pull it as tight as possible. | 
Now, when the snapper snaps, it pulls | 
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out the nail, the hinge closes and 
presses the cable release, which trips 
the shutter and takes the picture. 

To use this “Rube Goldberg” 


camera trap, let’s suppose we want to 
try to get a picture of a woodchuck 
coming out of his hole. 


We'll drive a small stake in the 
ground on one side of the hole and 
tie a piece of thread to it. We'll drive 
a stake in the ground on the other 
side of the hole and screw in it a 
small screw eye about 2” above the 
ground. We'll run the thread from 
stake number one through the eye 
in stake number two and tie to the 
trigger on the mouse trap. Now, when 
the old whistle pig comes out for a 
meal of alfalfa or clover, he hits the 
strings at the entrance of the burrow 
and takes his own picture. If a cotton- 
tail has taken shelter in the hole, he'll 
take his picture, too, when he comes 
out. 

Instead of seting this trap at a 
woodchuck burrow, it might be set in 
a runway where deer, porcupines, 
beaver, raccoons or other animals pass 
by regularly to get to water or food. 

But suppose you cannot find a bur- 
row or runway—or suppose you want 
to work in your back yard or park. 
This is where feeders come in handy, 
and any bird or mammal that will 


feed at a man-made feeder can be 
trapped on film with this method. 
Here’s how! 

Use a simple board tray as a feeder, 
or if you want a more natural setting, 
use a half log or even a round log 
about three feet long. Drill a one- 
quarter inch hole through the board 
or log from top to bottom. 

Now, set up the tripod and camera 
with the mouse or rat trap fastened 
to the stake underneath. Set the trap 
and fasten the string or wire to the 
snapper and to the nail in the hinge. 
Tie a piece of thread to a peanut, 
kernel of whole corn, small chunk of 
suet or other bait, set the bait on the 
feeder over the hole. Run the thread 
through the hole and over to the 
trigger on the trap. Now, when bird, 
flying squirrel, or mouse picks up the 
bait, he sets off the trigger and takes 
his own picture. 

This sort of rig can be set up any- 
where—in a back yard, park, field or 
forest, on the ground, low on a tree, 
on a. post or on the edge of water; 
depending upon the bait. You can get 
pictures of anything from a deer, 
opossum, raccoon, beaver, fox, snap- 
ping turtle, skunk, mouse, shrew, or 
bird. Meat or fish will attract turtles, 
skunks or raccoons if they are any- 
where around. If you can catch some 
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field mice in a snap trap, try them 
as bait for snakes or weasels. It will 
work if you set the camera trap in 
the right kind of place. 

After a little experience, you may 
want pictures that are more natural 
looking—without bait or artificial 
looking feeders in the picture. That’s 
easy, too, with a little ingenuity and 
practice. 

If you watch birds; for example, 
as they come to a feeder or to water, 
they usually perch first for a second 
or two before flying to the feeder or 
bird bath—they perch, that is, if there 
is a convenient perch nearby. Your 
cue, to provide a perch for them to 
use and rig up your trap so that when 
they land on the perch they trip the 


trigger and take their own picture. 
One way to do it is to cut a branch 
that will make a natural looking 
perch. Cut it long enough'so when 
you focus your camera ‘on it both 
ends are out of the picture. Fasten 
one end of the perch to a support 


with a hinge or an improvised hinge 
so the perch will swing up and down. 
Support the other end of the perch 
with a piece of string tied to some- 





thing overhead with a small rubber 
band or spring between the string and 
the perch. Now, when a bird lands 
on the perch it will bob up and down, 
but if the wind blows it, it will not 
move enough to trip the trigger. Run 
the thread from the perch to the 
trigger on the trap. When the bird 
lights on the perch, he will take his 
own picture. 


For mammals or even turtles, the 
same sore of gimmick may be rigged 
up. Place a piece of natural looking 
wood in such a position that the ani- 
mal must step on or move it to get at 
the bait. When he moves the stick he 
takes his picture—but the stick looks 
like a natural part of the environ- 


ment in which the animal lives and | 


the bait is outside the picture area— 
or the negative can be cropped so 
that the bait does not show in the 
final print. 

A little practice first in the back 
yard will show other ways to rig traps 
for animals, and once you get your 
first sharp negative or transparency, 


you'll be well on the way to a life- | 


long outdoor hobby. 





SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION GUIDE PUBLISHED 


“Teaching Soil and Water Conservation: A Classroom and Field Guide’’ is 
a new publication of the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, the Wildlife Man- 


agement Institute r 


rts. The well illustrated, 30-page guide is available 


e 
free to teachers and coders of youth groups through the Service’s main office 
in the Department of Agriculture in Washington or through its State and 
field offices. Ask for publication PA-341. 

“Both science and social-studies teachers,” the SCS advises, “can find sug- 
gestions that will help them guide their students in understanding the 


resources around them. . 


. Each activity is presented in two parts: A how- 


to-do-it part and an interpretation.” The first part is written on a student- 
understanding level and the second is addressed to teachers to give readily 


available background information. 
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Increase Your Chances of Taking 
Top-Flight Wildlife Pictures 


By Bradford E. Brown 


VERY year more and more cam- 
eras are being turned on wildlife. 

Both sportsmen and nature en- 
thusiasts are taking up this fascinat- 
ing sport 365 days a year. At first, 
chance pictures of wildlife are the 
rule, but sooner or later the shutter- 
bug is not satisfied with this and de- 
sires to get close enough to catch the 
glitter in the animal’s eyes. The 
answer to this problem is a blind. 

Here is a simple plan for a port- 
able blind like the ones the top pro- 
fessionals use. It is easy to build and 
the cost is slight. Dome shaped, the 
blind is approximately three feet ten 
inches high. It doesn’t even take up 
as much space as a sleeping bag, roll- 
ing up into a bundle only two feet 
long and eight inches wide, small 
enough to be carried on canoe or 
back-packing trips. 

The materials called for are as fol- 
lows: 
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Thirty-two, 18-inch pieces of 3% 
inch round reed. 

A block of wood 6 inches square 
and | inch thick. 

Sixteen pieces, 214 inch tubing; 
3% inch inside diameter. 

Eight tees, 34 inches inside diam- 
eter. 

Four yards, 36 inch high-grade 
burlap. 

A circle of low quality, loose- 
weave burlap—44” diameter. 


Directions for Building Blind 


First take the block of wood and 
mark every two inches around the 
edge. Then saw off the corners, mak- 
ing an octagon. In the center of each 
face, drill a two-inch hole with a 3% 
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inch drill, This is the top of the 
blind. To construct the bottom, glue 
the tees to one end on each of eight 
pieces of reed. Now the base can be 
assembled by joining the pieces to- 
gether. It is a good idea to mark the 
free ends of each reed in order to 
avoid confusion when dismantling 
the blind. 

The next step is to glue the two- 
inch lengths of tubing to one end 
of each of the remaining sections of 
reed. The free ends should be sanded 
to fit into the tubing, and painted to 
distinguish them. The framework is 
now finished. To assemble, connect 
the base as before, then place the 
free ends of eight of the ae pieces 
into the tees; continue this joining 
until three sections of reed protrude 
upward from each tee. Then mer the 
ends in and insert them into the holes 
of the octagon previously made. 

Now it is time to construct the 
covering. Take the four yards of high 
grade burlap and place it around the 
frame. The bottom is perfect, but 
pleats must be made to fit the curva- 
ture of the blind. After the pleats 
are taken, the strip should be sewn 
together and the 44” circle sewn to 
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it. Tape attached to the base of the 
burlap to tie it to the frame is useful 
to prevent the cover from riding up. 
The coarse-weave burlap hides one’s 
body, while the top allows for light, 
ventilation, and the observing of 
animals in all directions. 


There is just one more thing to do | 
to finish the blind. The window for } 
the camera must be made. Set up the | 
blind and determine where the open- | 
ing would be best situated. The hole | 
should be a rectangle (4” x 12”). 7 
The cut is made along the dotted | 
lines. The flaps are then sewn back. — 

This blind can be conveniently 


carried and quickly assembled. With 
it, your opportunities for wildlife 
photography are widened. The next 
time you spot a nest or a den you 
don’t have to rely on chance to get 
close enough—just set up the blind 
and wait. It is a good idea to allow 
your elusive subjects to accustom 
themselves to the empty blind before 
attempting to photograph them. Of 


course, the blind won’t take the pic- | 
tures for you. It takes great skill and | 


patience to produce top-flight wild- 
life pictures. 

Just one more thing, bring a 
cushion; the ground can get extremely 
hard. Good Luck!! 
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Hummingbirds In Action 


By Donald S. Heintzelman 


HE flash of a red throat, a blur 

of wings, a jabber of high-pitched 
squeaks, and the vision of a little 
bundle of feathers, is a typical view 
of the ruby-throated hummingbird in 
action. Belonging to the family of 
hummingbirds, Trochilidae, the ruby- 
throat (Archilochus colubris) is the 
only species of hummingbird known 
to occur east of the Mississippi River. 
There are, however, about thirteen 
additional species occuring in the 
western United States, as well as sev- 
eral hundred more species found in 
Central and South America. 

These little birds, often heard be- 
fore seen, are among the most interest- 
ing of all American birds. Only three 
and one-half inches long, they have 
the fastest wing beat of any bird in 
North America (about 55 beats per 
second), are the smallest of any Amer- 
ican bird, and are among the tamest 
and most colorful. The male bird 
cannot be confused with any other 


bird, for the bright red threat along 
with its size and rapid wing beat is 
sure identification. The female, al- 
though minus the red throat, has 
white on the outer tips of her tail 
feathers, which the male lacks. Both 
male and female are the same size. 
Young male birds in first year plum- 
age merely have a small dark purple 
spot, quite small in comparison with 
the bright red of the adult, on the 
throat. 

The food of the ruby-throat con- 
sists of insects, plant nectar, sap, and 
often sugar water from artificial glass 
feeders. Perhaps it is while the birds 
are feeding at the glass feeders that 
the interesting powers of flight are 
displayed to their fullest extent. Dart- 
ing into the feeder, the long narrow 
tongue is inserted into the glass vial, 
while the wings are beating very 
rapidly—holding the bird suspended 
in mid-air. When completed feeding, 
the creature merely flies backwards, 
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much to the amazement of many 
people. These little birds are truely 
avian helicopters. 

Long the subject of debate, the 
backwards flight was proven just a 
few years ago with the outstanding 
high speed flash photographs made 
by Dr. Harold E. Edgerton of M.I.T. 
These pictures were made with a 
special speed light, developed by Dr. 
Edgerton, whose light lasted for only 
1/5,000 sec. and was 400 times 
brighter than sunlight! Even at this 
high speed, the rapid action of the 
wings was not always stopped com- 
pletely. The pictures for this article 
were made with a speed light lasting 
1/2,000 sec. 

Almost as interesting as the bird 
itself is its mest. And no wonder! 


Built on a small low branch over 
water or near water, about ten to 
twenty feet above ground, the cup- 
shaped nest is only 114 inches is 
diameter. Constructed of bud scales 
and plant fibers held in place with 


spider silk, it is hidden by an outside 
layer of lichens which form an ex- 
cellent coat of protective coloration. 
The two tiny white eggs, no larger 
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than peas, are brooded and the young 
fed entirely by the female. 

During the fall migration, about 
mid-September, the hummers often 
travel along the same flyways used 
by the hawks and eagles over Penn- 
sylvania. Numbers of hummingbirds 
have been seen migrating with the 
greater birds at such famous look- 
outs as Hawk Mountain Sanctuary, 
Most amazing, however, is the hum. 
mingbirds ability to fly non-stop in 
one night over the entire Gulf of 
Mexico toward their winter homes 
in Central and South America. This 
super power of flight again takes 
place in mid-May when they migrate 
north to the United States to begin 
anew another cycle of adventure and 
nesting. 

Of all Nature’s creatures, nowhere 
can a bird be found that is as in- 
teresting, friendly, and brave as these 
tiny birds. Nowhere can birds be 
found that are more courageous, So 
unafraid are these birds of anything, 
that they have been observed to at- 
tack a number of species of hawks | 
and even eagles. Here truly is a / 
wonder bird. : 








NOCKED ARROW is a dangerous situation in bow hunting. These two hunters are bound 
to have an accident sooner or later, the man in front driving the sharp brodhead into his 
own leg and the man behind inflicting a painful injury by stumbling into his hunting 


companion. 


Let's Keep Archery A Safe Sport 


By Tom Forbes 


N accident is an event that takes 

place without one’s foresight or 
expectation. Archery has_ recently 
gained considerable prominence as a 
sport in Pennsylvania. It is too much 
to expect that accidents can be 
eliminated entirely but sound preven- 
tative measures can be taken to mini- 
mize the number of accidents and 
keep the sport of archery relatively 
safe. The bow is a deadly weapon 
and should be treated with the same 
respect as firearms, Instruction in 


“Safe Gun Handling” is standard 
procedure in many youth groups 
throughout the Commonwealth. Good 
habits can be acquired and dangerous 
practices eliminated in every sport. 
The dangerous practice of giving a 
bow and arrows to a youngster and 
permitting him to shoot in congested 
residential areas without any super- 
vision or instruction has resulted in 
serious injuries in a number of local- 
ities. These incidents have been re- 
ported in the daily press and are of 
growing concern to authorities. There 
has been agitation to restrict both the 
sale and use of the bow but it is 
doubtful if the answer is to be found 
in the legislative field. Lack of knowl- 
edge of the potentialities of the bow 
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and carelessness are the major factors 
contributing to injuries. 

The member clubs of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Archery Association will 
sponsor Bow Hunting Clinics at their 
home clubs on September 27 and 28. 
The purpose of the clinics is to teach 
safe bow handling on the field course, 
target range, and in the hunting field. 
Instructions on “How to Shoot” will 
be given to persons interested in tak- 
ing up the sport of archery. 

Archery is a competitive sport in 
which group participation, even in 
the hunting field, is the rule rather 
than the exception and certain basic 
rules of conduct are general in their 
application. The aim is to prevent 
accidental injury to participants in 
the sport or to spectators. The match 
rifleman would immediately recognize 
the similarity between the conduct on 
the range at a rifle match and at an 
archery a or field shoot. 
The rules that apply to safe gun 
handling on the shooting line or in 
the hunting field are also applicable 


to the man armed with a bow. Inf 
order to mitigate the chance of acci-} 
dents among converts to the bow, the | 
cardinal rules for safe bow handling | 
on the range and in the hunting field | 
should be learned and practiced at} 
all times. The safe way is the best 
way. There is no excuse for a careless 
act and “I’m sorry” cannot seats i 
sate for injuries. . 
A safe gun handler never lets the 
muzzle of his weapon point toward | 
an individual and an arrow nocked j 
in the bow should be handled in the | 
same manner. General rules apply to 
group shooting and they are designed | 
to promote the safety of the partici- | 
pants. Practice should be supervised j 
and all shooting done from a com. 
mon shooting line. Shooting should § 
in on a given signal and all § 
archers should be on or behind the § 
shooting line. Shooting should stop | 
on all targets at a signal to permit | 
the archers to proceed to the targets | 
and retrieve their arrows. Never nock | 
an arrow until you are in position on | 


SAFE CARRY for arrows involves a bow quiver which completely covers the sharp edges § 
of the brodheads. Arrows can be quickly and safely nocked when the time comes for shooting | 
but are safe and secure meanwhile. 
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the shooting line. A nocked arrow, 
like a loaded gun, is dangerous. Avoid 
shooting when people are passing be- 
hind the targets, even at a distance. 
An arrow may strike the ground, 
ricochet and travel a considerable _dis- 
tance before it comes to rest, or it 
may be deflected from its line of flight 
so as to endanger persons, although 
they may be at one side or another 
of the line of flight to the target and 
apparently consider themselves in a 
safe position. If your club shoots on 
an indoor range, the entrance should 
be back of the shooting line and other 
doors at the sides of the range or 
back of the targets should be locked 
against entrance from the outside. If 
panic locks are installed and _ fire 
regulations prohibit locked doors, 
notice should be posted at each of 
these entrances that the archery range 
is in use and to enter is dangerous. 
Do not permit interested spectators 
to wander over a field course when 
a shoot is in progress, If spectators 
are permitted on the course they 
should be accompanied by a guide to 
insure their safety. 

The beginner should guard against 
self-inflicted injuries which may not 
be serious but are nevertheless pain- 
ful and unnecessary. To avoid strik- 
ing the lower part of the forearm 
with the bow string relax the bow 
§ arm slightly at full draw so that the 
elbow turns down and out. Train the 
shoulder of the bow arm to stay 
down and back to avoid striking it 
with the bow string. The tendency 
to hunch the shoulder of the bow 
arm is common among beginners who 
have equipped themselves with heavy 
bows which require undue effort to 
draw. To shoot properly an arm guard 
is a necessity. Proper shooting tech- 
nique will result in the bow string 
striking the forearm of the bow hand 
just above the wrist. If you are twist- 
ing your wrist to prevent the bow 
string from striking your forearm you 
are holding the bow improperly and 
your marksmanship will suffer. Wear 








a finger guard to protect the three 
fingers of your shooting hand. Begin- 
ners should be careful to proceed 
slowly and stop shooting before the 
finger tips become tender. If the bow 
is not equipped with an arrow rest, 
one should be installed. Stiff feathers 
can cut the index finger of the bow 
hand at the second joint as they pass 
across the bow hand. A loose feather 
may puncture the index finger. The 
arrow rest will also reduce the chances 
of piercing the index finger with a 
splinter from an arrow which breaks 
as it bends around the bow in the 
initial stages of flight. Make sure that 
the bow string is properly nocked 
before you release the manual pres- 
sure when you are bracing a bow. If 
the loop slips out of the bow nock 
as pressure is released, the limb can 
snap back and may injure the archer. 
When you brace a bow, flex it by in- 
crements until you reach full draw. 
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Overdrawing will injure the bow 
fibres and it may rupture immediately 
or the final break may come at some 
future draw. Inspect the bow fre- 
quently for bruises and checks or 
cracks. If you find the fibres of the 
materials of which the bow is made 
damaged, or a separation of materials 
in a laminated bow, retire the bow 
immediately, as it is a _ potential 
danger to the user. Check the fistmele 
frequently when you are shooting. It 
is indicative of the condition of either 
the bow or the bow string. One or 
the other is weakening. The same 
trouble may be expected if your 
arrows suddenly begin to fall low on 
the target. If the fault lies in the bow 
string it should be replaced before 
it breaks, as sudden release of tension 
when a string breaks places abnormal 
strain on the bow and may gause it 
to break and injure the shooter. If 
an arrow slips from the arrow rest 
during the draw, do not try to re- 
place the arrow while at full draw. 


Take the bow down and repeat the 
draw. Otherwise you may uninten- 
tionally release the arrow and drive 
it into your bow hand. These pre- 
cautions are practiced by all experi- 
enced archers and the beginner should 
not deviate from them. 


Injuries sustained in the hunting 
field are generally self inflicted and 
most of them have occurred from the 
nocked arrow which the bowhunter 
customarily carries in a ready to draw 
and shoot position. To support this 
practice the bowhunter argues that 
movement will attract the deer’s at- 
tention and all unnecessary moves 
should be avoided. The advantage, if 
any, of carrying the bow ready to 
draw and shoot is outweighed by the 
possibility of inflicting an injury to 
the person or to a companion. The 
bow is a cumbersome weapon to carry 
through brush or wooded country. 
The bow hunter is not too much con- 
cerned with his immediate surround- 
ings; rather he is searching the sur- 
rounding territory within bow range 


in the expectation of spotting a deer, 
A loose rock may turn under his foot 
or his foot may become entangled in 
a vine; he may slip; and any one of 
these conditions will cause him to 
loose his balance. In the effort to keep 
from falling he throws out his arms 
to regain his balance and too often 
the bow will strike a limb of a tree 
and turn the steel tipped arrow so 
that he falls on it. Bowhunters have 
jabbed the broadhead into the calf 
of the leg when stepping over a log. 
While there is no sure safe way of 
carrying a ready arrow, the chances 
of injury are reduced if the arrow is 
carried parallel and on top of the 
bow limbs and held in place with the 
hand that grasps the bow grip. Under 
any method the bow must be raised 
to shooting position when game is 
sighted and during this necessary 
movement the arrow can be nocked 
at the same time. 


A knowledge of how accidents have 
occurred will point out ways to avoid 
a similar accident in the future. Here- 
with are some of the case histories 
from the 1957 bow hunting season. 
“Bow hunter carried arrows loose in 
hand. No quiver. Stumbled and threw 
bow and arrows to front as he fell. 
A broadhead penetrated his thigh.” § 
“Carrying arrow nocked ready to | 
shoot, stepped over a log, fell and — 
arrow entered calf of leg.” “Arrow § 
nocked in bow and hunter drove | 
arrow into calf of leg as he crouched 
to go under some hemlock boughs.” 
“Stepped on a rolling stone, nocked F 
arrow cut left leg.” “Slipped on a fF 
rock while carrying a single arrow in 
left hand, fell and sustained a chest [7 
wound.” “Climbing a_ rock pile, F 
nocked arrow inflicted injury in left F 
leg above knee cap.” “Shot at crow [ 
in a tree and falling arrow glanced [ 
off a limb, struck bowhunter and cut [ 
cheek to bone.” “Overdrew broad- | 
head and cut fingers of bow hand.” 
“Walking along path behind hunting 
companion, the foremost hunter 
stopped suddenly and the hunter fol- 
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lowing jabbed the nocked arrow into 
his companion’s leg.” 

Care in the selection of a quiver for 
your broadheads is excellent safety 
insurance. The broadheads should be 
covered with material of such strength 
that you will be protected against the 
cutting edges under any circum- 
stances. Bow quivers are favored by 
many bowhunters. The bow and 
arrows make one compact unit and 
less time and movement are required 
to nock an arrow than is the case 
when arrows are carried in a belt or 
shoulder quiver. If you consider buy- 
ing a bow quiver be sure that it 
provides a strong pocket that com- 
pletely covers the broadheads. A belt 
knife is always carried in a sheath. 
Your broadheads are just as danger- 
ous to your person as a knife. Select 
your foot gear so that it is comfort- 
able and grips the ground firmly. You 
can take precautions which will pre- 
vent accidents. 

Pennsylvania bow hunters have 
compiled a good safety record. No 
bow hunter has been wounded by 
another in mistake for game. This 
can partially be attributed to the 
short range at which bow shots are 
usually made. Nevertheless certain 
warnings bear repetition and must be 
kept in mind. Be sure it is a deer 
before you shoot. A movement may 
attract your attention and it may be 
made by another bow hunter who 
has been waiting in a blind. If you 
are in a blind and you see another 
bow hunter approaching, do not 
hesitate to announce your presence. 
Do not shoot where your arrow may 
top a rise and fall on the hidden 
slope. A bowhunter killed his com- 
panion in a Western State when he 
shot at a deer outlined against the 
sky on a ridge. The arrow missed and 
fatally injured his companion who 
was on the opposite slope. An arrow 


BOW HUNTING ACCIDENTS are usually 
self-inflicted. Hunters who carry their equip- 
ment in this manner are apt to be involved 
in such an accident, especially when walking 
over rough terrain or in climbing over or 
through obstacles. 


may be deflected from its flight to the 
target by a twig or other obstruction. 
Hold your fire if a companion is on 
your right or left front. 

Guard your own safety and tha 
of your companions. Remember that 
hunting game with the bow and 
arrow is recreation and you do not 
want any accident to spoil the en- 
joyment of your favorite sport. 
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Just Thinking Out-loud 


By Horace Lytle 


Wert. it won’t be long now! Be- 
ginning August 1 we may again 
start working our dogs afield, getting 
them tuned-up for new seasons ahead. 

Some will be thinking only, or 
mainly, of polish for gunning. Others 
will have a keen eye also on captur- 
ing Trophies in Trials. 

The merry little Beagles will again 
be singing hound music, voicing their 
joy in the chase. And, as you listen to 
them, remember this: “If we ever 
efface the joys of the chase from the 
land, and up-root the stud, goodbye 
to the Anglo Saxon race, farewell to 
the Norman blood!” 

As we think of this little hound’s 
firmly entrenched position, so surely 
won and so richly deserved, thoughts 
turn to his cousin, the Basset. Here 
we have a typical hound, and from 
one of the oldest families. He, too, 
has gained much ground in popu- 
larity. Being slower than the Beagle, 
however, he cannot match the latter 
in a field trial. Yet that very fact of 
being slower is one of the features 
most cherished by his fanciers, They 
would not change him in.that respect 
for anything in the world. Thus Bas- 
sets are seen in competition all too 
seldom. His owners fear the risk of 
speeding him up. 

Even so, these questions penetrate 
the writer’s thinking: Why not special 
stakes for Bassets only? Why not un- 
derstanding Judges who would penal- 
ize for too much speed? Could judg- 
ing not be based solely upon the 
desired Basset characteristics? Might 








this not be accomplished by confin. 
ing judging to experienced men with- 


in-the-fancy? Would there have to be [ 
an inclination for more speed, if not F 
encouraged by a handler? Or, if the [7 


handler actually discourages it? 


Let’s make a try at answering our [ 


own questions. Stakes restricted to 


Bassets only should be a definite pos- 
sibility. Fifty years ago separate stakes ) port 
were run for Pointers and Setters. 


> tany 


This was to give the Pointers a 


chance, which they otherwise would ) 
not have had against the Setters in }) “sh« 
those days. WAIT—I hear you! You're F 
saying: “Yes, but the Pointers came- F 
on to where today, except in Grouse [7 
trials, they’re doing most of the win- | 
ning—which but proves the fears of | 


the Basset boys are very real.” 
My answer to which is simply this: 


The Pointers were aimed-at being 7 


able to compete on even terms with 
the Setters; whereas Bassets would 
not be so aimed as pertaining to the 
Beagles. The physical structure of 
Pointers and Setters is very similar— 
which isn’t the case as between Bas- 
sets and Beagles. There’s slim chance 
of Basset speed ever matching that 
of a Beagle. 

There seems good reason to believe 
that Basset performance need never 
be judged on the same basis as that 


of a Beagle. In the pointing breeds > 
special trials are flourishing for Brit- 
tanys, German Shorthairs, and (more fF 


recently) even Weimaraners. It is a 


virtual certainty that none of these [ 


will ever be able to compete with 
Pointers and Setters, especially in 
Southern major circuit quail stakes, 


or on the prairies of Saskatchewan or 
Manitoba. Yet their fanciers are hav- Ff 
ing a whale of a lot of fun, and inci- | 


dentally, improving the breeds, by 


competition within their own ranks. | 
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And where they do rank is as shoot- 
ing dogs, which is the angle on which 
Judges rate them. What’s more, there 
is a very rapidly growing interest in 
shooting dogs as such. This has be- 
come so intense that today we even 
have Championships in which com- 
petitors are judged upon service to 
the gun. Excessive range, lack of 
handling response, and the need for 
much scouting—are not only frowned 
upon, but can result in actually 
throwing a dog out. In such stakes as 
these, the other breeds, with continu- 
ing improvement, may always be 
given a chance. Judging a very im- 
portant trial in this class some years 
ago, the writer placed a good Brit- 
tany bitch in third place. While her 
ground pattern was slightly on the 
“short” side, her bird work on pheas- 
ants sparkled too brilliantly to ignore. 

Trials for Retrievers and Spaniels 
have developed amazingly, as was but 
to be expected. In these we have per- 
formance both on land and in water. 
Some of the retrieving is a sight to 
behold. And this writer is one who 
has always believed it almost a sin 
to damage any game and not bag it. 
There’s one thing about these trials 
worth mentioning: There’s no such 
thing as a_ birdless performance. 
Game is bought and put-out to be 
handled—both ducks and pheasants. 
Which recalls an amusing incident. 


This brings us to a final thought, 
which we put as a question. Can it 
be a good thing for the sport in the 
long run that we see so many coon 
dogs in competition that bear such 
slight resemblance to hounds? This 
writer doubts it. If these trials were 
restricted to pure-breds, Redbones, 
Black-and-Tans, or other such true 
hounds, I cannot but believe it would 
reflect greatly to the over-all benefit 
of the sport. 

For God has fashioned but few cre- 
ations finer than a truly great Hound. 
No wonder MacKinlay Kantor was 
able to pen such a masterpiece in his 
story, THE VOICE OF BUGLE 
ANN! 


=": : aS - « ~ 


BEAGLES AND BASSETS are used in much 


the same way but there is a lot of difference 
between the breeds. Here two Berks Coun- 
tians, Roy Heffner, left, and Leonard LaFol- 
lette take a beagle and a basset afield for 
training. 


Conditions Unfavorable in 
Duck Factory 


Reports from the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and Ducks Unlimited 
indicate that weather conditions on 
the important waterfowl nesting 
grounds in Canada and _ northern 
United States were not favorable to 
waterfowl production during May of 
this year. In fact, above normal rain- 
fall this month was said to be neces- 
sary if the duck production in the 
prairie provinces is not to be seriously 
curtailed this year. 

High winds, whirling dust, alter- 
nating high and low temperatures, 
with little or no run-off, made up the 
undesirable weather picture for May, 
reports naturalist Bert Cartwright, 
Ducks Unlimited. 























Skunk and Opossum Sets 


By Larry J. Kopp 
(Photos By The Author) 


KUNK and _ opossum trapping 

methods are as much alike as the 
techniques employed for catching 
large and small mouth bass! 

Both animals inhabit the same 
type of country and both prefer to 
be on the prowl during dark, rainy 
nights. Regular No. 1 traps are used 
for both fur-bearers. Furthermore 
from the human viewpoint, there is 
little difference in the effect of the 
repulsive musk with which both crea- 


tures. are possessed. The clincher, of 
course, is that both animals are ad- 
dicted to the same kind of bait with 
equal zest. 

Although it is customary, and 
rightly so, to make sets in areas 
where signs are found—it’s a big mis 
take to limit sets to such areas. 

Actually, skunks and opossums do jj 
a great deal of exploring during the 
course of a night—sometimes far be 
yond what you might conceive 4s 
their home area. 


Therefore, some sets should be 
made in areas which the animals are 
likely to investigate, regardless of 
whether or not there are conspicuous 
signs around. 











HOLLOW LOG SET should be made on a log which is closed at one end so that cottontail 


rabbits are not as likely to be caught. 


The point is—don’t spend all of 
your time looking for occupied dens, 
rock piles, slab piles, or abandoned 
buildings. Try, instead, to approach 


skunk and opossum trapping in 
much the same way as you would 
fox trapping; that is, rather than 
search for their homes—make a fair 


number of your sets in places which 
the animals are likely to visit, 

Illustrated here, are three of the 
basic sets which can be made. They 
are: The hollow log set; the artificial 
cubby hole set; and the natural cub- 
by hole set formed by roots at the 
base of trees. 


ARTIFICIAL CUBBY HOLE SET is made along fencerows, in brush or thorn thickets, and 
in other areas where no natural trapsite can be found. 
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NATURAL CUBBY HOLE SET trapsites can be found in practically every small woodlot. 
Skunks and opossums spend much time in such areas searching for mice, insects, fruits and 
berries and also seek temporary refuge in such spots. 


The overall theme, in each case, is 
to conceal an attractive bait in an 
out-of-the-way corner wherevit is hid- 
den from crows, and setting a trap 
directly in front of it. 


Natural, V-shaped cubby holes and 


hollow log trapsites can be found in 
practically every small woodlot in 
Pennsylvania. I say small woodlots 
because such areas are among the top- 


class haunts for both skunks and 
opossums. Here they search for mice, 
insects, wild fruits and berries, and 
also for temporary refuges to which 
they can resort when an unexpected 
storm develops during the night. In 
fact, I believe that skunks and 
opossums spend much more time 
seeking out such temporary shelters 
than most of us realize. 

Certainly they seem to be ac- 
quainted with nearly every conceiv- 
able place of occultation in the coun. 
try when you trail a skunk or an 
opossum through a slushy snow. In- 
stead of roaming about aimlessly, 
they always seem to know exactly 
where they are going—specifically, 
from one place of refuge to another. 

The artificially constructed cubby 
hole set is made along fence-rows, in 
brush or thorn thickets, and in other 
areas where no natural trapsite can 
be found. 


Do not set traps in hollow logs 
that are open at both ends without 
closing one entrance. Cottontail rab- 
bits find about as much delight in 
hopping through hollow logs, cul- 
verts, and the like, as teen-agers de- 
rive from rock-and-roll—but will not 
be eager to enter a_ hollow log 
through which they cannot see. It's 
equally a good idea to avoid con- 
structing tunnel-type sets along old- 
time stone fences, unless, of course, 
you want to be a square and catch 
all the bunnies in the neighborhood. 


The most convenient, practical, 
and in the long run, the most eco- 
nomical bait for both skunks and 
opossums, is canned fish such as sar- 
dines and salmon, Smoked fish are 
also excellent. Not only is the odor 
of fish one of the most fascinating 
attractions for nearly all carnivorous 
animals, but it remains at sets for a 
long period of time—even when the 
temperature suddenly plunges to zero 
in the middle of the night. 


There are exceptions, but in my 
own experience I have found that 
chicken entrails, chicken heads—in 
fact, any kind of fresh meat is the 
poorest bait you can use. It simply | 
does not intrigue a skunk or an 
opossum unless one or the other 
stumbles upon it accidentally. 
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